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CHAPTER V. 
“ MADEMOISELLE PERRET.” 


MADAME ZAVADOSKO!I’Ss party had ended so pleasantly for May 


that she felt enlivened for several days after, and took herself 
to task for yielding to unreasoning depression previously. 

Why should she care if she were of importance to people or 
not? Minds of a higher tone than hers could be sufficient to them- 
selves, why could she not at least aim at this happy elevation ? 

At least twoclever people, Frances Carr and Mr. Ogilvie, liked 
to talk to her. True, the former’s suggestion that Ogilvie’s 
civility was a second-hand sort of attention was probably correct, 
yet he seemed interested in all she said. Frances was always 
kind, and really fond of her (May), but somehow latterly May’s 
faith in and admiration of her friend had been shrinking in a way 
that puzzled and annoyed her. Her ambition to be everything, 
to do everything, to know everything, had grown a trifle mono- 
tonous. Moreover, as May’s own mind grew, she began to find 
that all her friend’s opinions and observations seemed repetitions of 
something she had heard or read before. 

“Tt would be more interesting if she made mistakes sometimes, 
or thought she did. Then I wish she cared a liitle about what / 
think, but [am growing ill-natured and self-conceited. I cer- 
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tainly do not know as much as she does, and I am not half so 
industrious. I waste such a quantity of time musing over what I 
read. It is very pleasant, but I might do much more if I were 
not given to dream ; of course, it is not all lost time, as I can do 
needlework and I have a great deal on hand just now. I will 
not go out with Frances till I finish it ; now she is taking lessons 
in Russian she does not want me so much.” 

Here the entrance of the father cut short her meditations. He 
looked brighter than usual and the tone of his voice was more 
cheerful. 

“ May, my love, put on your things and come with me to leave 
cards at Madame Zavadoskoi’s. It isa week since her party and 
I have not called yet! Really, try as I will to keep clear of the 
‘madding crowd,’ engagements will gather round me. By the 
way, dear child, you had better warn Léontine that I dine out 
to-day ; she will therefore only provide for your modest needs. 
I have promised to dine with Ogilvie and one or two choicer 
spirits. I confess I fear that I prejudged Ogilvie. He is a cold 
exclusive fellow, but he recognises and appreciates ability and dis- 
crimination where he meets it. Some people think very highly 
of him, and I admit he is a man of decided intelligence. He 
seeks my society in a very flattering manner.” 

“Yes, he is agreeable,” said May. 

“Heis. I observed that he took you to the refreshment room, 
being no doubt anxious to pay my daughter attention.” 

“Very, likely,’ said May, with an irrepressible, youthful laugh. 

“Do you find my suggestion absurd?” asked Mr. Riddell 
severely. “ Do you fancy it was simply and solely to please Azm- 
self Mr. Ogilvie talked to you? Beware, my child, of conceit! 
It is the most fatal mistake a young woman can make ; simplicity, 
an absence of self-consciousness, these are charms which I trust 
will always be yours.” 

“T hope so,” returned May, an amused smile still dancing in 
her eyes. “ At all events, I do not lack lessons in humility.” 

“Really, my dear May, though I fancy few men have seen or 
known more of human nature than I have, I am sometimes at a 
loss to understand you. I can only conclude that the weakness 
of a loving father has somewhat pampered and spoilt you. Go, 
my dear, put on your hat and cloak, your dest, remember—you 
have to walk up part of the Champs Elysées with ze.” 
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“Very well, papa. I shall make myself as smart as I can.” 

Riddell looked after his daughter with a puzzled expression. 

“She is singularly unresponsive,” he thought. “Alas! it has 
always been my lot to be misunderstood by those who ought to 
be my nearest and dearest. ’Tis the usual penalty paid by 
somewhat exceptional natures.” He carefully looked at himself 
in a glass which hung between the windows, then he went into 
the vestibule and called Léontine to brush his coat while he per- 
formed the same office to his hat, examined his boots, and finally 
went into his room for a pair of new tan gloves, which he had 
not completed fitting on carefully when his daughter reappeared. 

“My dear,” with mild reproachfulness, “ I asked you to put on 
your best hat.” 

“Yes, papa, and I have. You don’t think this hat shabby ?” 

“Well, May, I cannot say it is fresh. I fear, my love, you do 
not take care of your clothes. Limited as I am in means you 
might spare me the distress of seeing yon unnecessarily shabby.’ 

“ But, papa, it is two years since I had a real new hat.” 

“Spare me, my dear May, spare me these distressing details. 
The first few francs I can put together after: providing for our 
absolute needs shall be yours, though it will be some time before 
I recover the outlay so lately made upon you. Come, my dear, 
allow me to enjoy a walk with you, for once,” and with a deep 
sigh he led the way downstairs. May followed him, her cheeks 
slightly flushed, an amused smile contending with an impatient 
knitting of her brow, and father and daughter walked up the 
Champs Elysées, Mr. Riddell occasionally commenting on the 
occupants of the carriages which passed, and taking off his hat 
with much elegance to some of them. 

“ Ah! there is our friend Ogilvie!” he exclaimed, as two gentle- 
men on horseback approached near the Avenue Marbceuf, and 
he waved his hand with ostentatious familiarity. 

Ogilvie took off his hat to May and half-checked his horse, 
but went on without pausing. How well, how distinguished he 
looked, how thoroughly at home in the saddle ! 

“Who is he riding with ?—that curious-looking man with wild 
red hair?” she asked. | 

“Oh, that is a man who is the fashion just now (though by the 
way I did not see him the other night at the Zavadoskoi’s), Prince 
Radymski. He is a Bohemian, I think, a real Bohemian.” 
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“ Ah, yes, Mr. Ogilvie sent Madame Falk a card of admittance 
to see his pictures and beautiful things.” 

“Indeed! I had no idea of this; I am afraid our intimacy 
with our worthy friends upstairs will give Ogilvie rather a false 
idea of our social standing. Journalism for a woman is a very 
shady sort of thing—deucedly shady.” 

“ But you have been a journalist yourself! and Madame Falk 
writes so delightfully. Z should be very proud if I could earn 
money as she does.” 

“My dear child—women, especially young girls, should not 
think about money, they should be above it ; and as to Madame 
Falk’s writing, great powers! she has not the faintest idea of style ; 
I wish you were little more cultivated, May.” 

“So do I,” she returned in all sincerity. 

They were now close to the Zavadoskoi abode, and Mr. 
Riddell suddenly asked: “Have you any visiting cards with 
you, my dear?” 

“Visiting cards? Why, I do not possess such a thing.” 

“True, true! nor do you need any; I will write your name 
upon mine, for of course the Countess will be out.” 

He was a true prophet, and having left their names they 
turned their steps homeward. Not far from the house they en- 
countered Madame Zavadoskoi returning from the Bois escorted 
by Carr and followed by a groom. 

She recognised both father and daughter graciously, and Carr 
lifted his hat. 

“ As usual!” exclaimed Mr. Riddell with a knowing air, “ Carr 
seems to have become an institution in the Zavadcskoi establish- 
ment. How a woman of refinement can put up with an unlicked 
cub of that description, fresh from the wilds of such an unin- 
teresting plebeian place as Australia, I cannot imagine, but 
women are incomprehensible ; that Carr is a regular bushranger, 
and disgustingly proud of his filthy lucre.” 

“ Perhaps, like Mr. Ogilvie, he will turn out better than you 
expected,” returned May. “Heseemed very nice and unaffected 
when I met him at Mr. Conroy’s.” 

“Do you know, May, I sometimes wonder you have not 
acquired a little more social tact, considering the advantages I 
have given you; but you do seem able to distinguish between 
well-bred people and cads !” 
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“Well, papa, I fancy I am!” 

“Ah, my dear little girl! years will teach you less self-con- 
fidence. I suppose I may leave you at the corner of the Rue 
C . I want to go to the club; you can get home safely, 
my love.” 

“Oh, yes! of course. If I could not go about alone I should 
never go out!” 

“True!” said Mr. Riddell contentedly. “That is one of an 
Englishwoman’s many privileges. Good-bye, my dear. Have 
your dinner quite independently. I shall not be at home till 
75." 

May quickened her steps and walked briskly towards home. 
She felt ashamed of the sense of relief which so often lightened 
her spirits when her amiable father left her; but she did not 
allow herself to dwell on this undutiful frame of mind; there 
was no use in arguing about it—to reason with herself was only 
to deepen the impression. A few minutes brought her to her 
own door, where stood a facre,and beside it stood a lady in 
mourning—a slight thin woman below middle height, with eager 
black eyes and iron-grey hair, carefully arranged in three stiff, 
upright curls on either side of a somewhat parchment-coloured 
face; she was evidently contending with the driver, and on the 
pavement at her feet was a small, much-worn portmanteau. At 
sight of her May hastened her speed almost to a run. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Perret !” she exclaimed in French. “ Wel- 
come home again! Why did you not let me know you were 
coming, and we should have had your fire lighted, and things 
ready for you?” 

“What, my little angel!” cried the newly-arrived lady. “I 
have been too miserable, too upset, to think of anything. Figure 
to yourself the desolation of my poor cousin’s house! She only 
survived my coming three days, and since I have had a world of 
trouble and business to manage—but, a whole world! There!” 
to the driver. “It is too much! I know well it is too much, 
but it is beyond my powers to contend! There—five sous 
more,” and she picked up her little portmanteau. 

“You must come to me until the concierge makes them ready 
for you!” said May warmly, really glad to be able to offer 
hospitality for once in her life to her musical friend, and remem- 
bering that there were nearly three hours all her own before 
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Riddell could return. “Let me carry that for you; you have 
had a long journey.” 

“Yes. Oh, yes! Long and cold. I had more than two 
hours in the diligence this morning early, and then the train 
from Dijon, and the sad thoughts! The feeling that the last of 
my family had gone from me—that this brief reunion, after 
years of estrangement, had ended in eternal parting!” (The 
cousins had quarrelled like cat and dog.) “It is a rude trial, 
my little May!” and she pressed a dingy handkerchief to her 
eyes.” 

“You must be exhausted, dear Mademoiselle; come and sit 
by the fire,” and she ran quickly upstairs, while Mademoiselle 
Perret gave her luggage and some directions to the concierge. 

“ Léontine,” exclaimed May eagerly, as soon as the door was 
open, “can you let me have dinner sooner? Is the soup ready? 
Poor Mademoiselle Perret has just arrived, and is cold and 


hungry. I want to give her some dinner before Monsieur 
returns.” 


“But, yes, Mademoiselle, there is some bouillion—and a cote- 
lette ; and I will do some maccaroni or——” 
“ That will do nicely, Léontine,” interrupted May. 


“] was preparing the maccaroni for Mademoiselle,” continued 
the donne, “thinking that with the bouillion——” 

“Yes, yes; it would have been quite enough! Now, Made- 
moiselle Perret, come and take off your bonnet and have some- 
thing to eat with me. Then when your room is ready you can 
go comfortably to bed.” 

“You are good—too thoughtful, my child!” coming into the 
comfortable little sa//e-d-manger. “But,” looking round, “ where 
is Monsieur, your father ?” 

“He dines out to-day; so you will keep me company.” 

A look of satisfaction came to the little music-mistress’ face. 
She gladly went to May’s room to remove her bonnet and 
arrange her curls, and when their very simple repast was over 
she proceeded to pour out a voluble history of all which had 
occurred during the past three or four weeks. 

The wretchedness of her cousin’s house; the base wickedness 
of her only servant; the deep designs of her “directeur,” who 
wanted a legacy for his church (Mademoiselle was slightly 
Voltairean); how everyone tried to keep her away from the 
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dying woman, who was a childless widow ; and the many heart- 
breaks which the narrator endured—all was detailed. 

“ My poor cousin seems to have amassed much property,” she 
continued, “and had bequeathed most of it to some distant 
relations, who were already rich and did not come near her, for 
she had the air of being poor—the rest went to her confessor. 
But she wanted me, dear child, at the last! We had been com- 
panions in our early years!—Af/ les beaux jours !—and the 
day before she died I was alone with her by accfdent. She 
caught my hand—she made me unlock her bureau and bring her 
an old satin bag—she put it in my hand and whispered, ‘ Take 
it! There is money in it—no one knows but myself; it is for 
you; I can do no more; put the keys under my pillow again, 
Ah, my child! behold the effect of greed, of avarice. She had 
but amassed for others, and famished her own life! And she 
was a Christian—a believer! Well, 1 kept the bag, and closed 
her eyes. Then when the priest and the relatives found there 
was nothing left to me, they were civil enough and gave mea 
great deal of trouble arranging things and making lists; finally 
they gave me five cups and four sauccrs of indifferent porcelain, 
some /zngerie which requires mending, and the stick with which 
the poor deceased used to support her faltering steps—so, with 
many polite expressions, they sent me away. But May! my little 
angel, in the old faded satin bag I found in notes and gold two 
thousand francs! there! This shall be the beginning of better 
times. I shall move into a better apartment, where my pupils 
will not have to climb up to the moon to me; and I shall buy a 
second-hand piano—a good one, and print some circulars! My 
talent has been hidden—wasted hitherto! Eh, my dear little 
one?” 

“Tam glad!” cried May, who was head and shoulders over 
her ; “but I shall miss you dreadfully when you leave this house, 
dear Mademoiselle.” 

“ Ah, my angel, I shall not go far; this isa good quarter. But 
I must recall my pupils. I fear I shall have lost some! How- 
ever, I have good hope.” 

“Those two American girls who were here in the autumn 
were enquiring for you a few days ago. I was coming in and 
saw them speaking to the concierge. I think they left their 
address,” 
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“Ah! that is good! I tell you, my little one, my luck has 
turned! And, look you, I have ten good years’ work before me! 
I may make money yet, but I must not grow miserly. Tell me, 
my dear, will you not come and help me, and learn too? Ah! 
and I never thought of my key. You have had no piano?” 

May explained that she had played a good deal with Miss 
Conroy, and described their joint performance at the Countess 
Zavadoskoi’s soirée. 

Mademoiselle listened eagerly. 

“Conroy!” she repeated. “Those rich English? Ah! my 
little one, you must introduce me to these compatriots of yours, 
These are the people who pay; they will introduce me to others, 
and gradually I see my cléentéle spread—my circle widen—and 
my fortunes, little angel, will be all the sweeter because you have 
helped me.” 

The oddly -assorted pair of friends talked long and con- 
fidentially ; but of the two the elder woman was by far the most 
sanguine and imaginative. 

To May it seemed scarce worth the trouble of working or 
living, if life was to be solitary—unlinked with others, unprofit- 
able save to herself. At last Mademoiselle was roused from her 
castle-building by May, who rose to light the lamp. With a 
quick glance at the clock, with an appeal to the powers above to 
witness her heedlessness of time, she borrowed a box of matches 
and departed to her own quarters. 

Mr. Riddell’s evening appeared to have been very much to his 
taste, at least so it seemed to May, as he found no fault with 
his breakfast nor with herself the following morning. The only 
person he objected to was “that Australian fellow, Carr,” who 
was, he might say, a thorough barbarian, and what was worse 
pretended to have a taste for art; really Mr. Riddell had no 
patience with such nonsense. “I sat next rather an intelligent 
man,” he continued, “a man I have sometimes met at the Press 
Club; he seems to collect articles and paragraphs for the higher 
class provincial papers. I think he would like some contributions 
from my pen on art and social matters.” 

“And will you write for him, papa? It would interest you, 
and I am sure you have time enough.” 

“Ah! May, my child, it is cruel work for a nature as sensitive 
as mine to produce commonplace papers suitable for common- 
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place readers—it has always been my bane, this craving for 
high-toned work and appreciation. Mediocrity kills me.” 

“ But don’t you think you might raise your readers? Our 
greatest writers did not disdain the general reader.” 

“Great! ah, what constitutes ‘great’? The largest number 
of readers? The highest pay! Bah, your father, my dear, will 
never be great on these terms.” 

“Still, you often want more money, and it would be very nice 
to earn it.” 

“Prudent puss! Well, I did not altogether refuse, and I may 
do something, if the spirit moves me. I must say Ogilvie is an 
excellent host, and very well bred. I don’t know exactly what 
branch of the Ogilvies he belongs to, but he has the air of a well- 
born man, I fancy they are a border family like my own. Ah! 
did you spend the evening upstairs, my love?” 

“ No, Madame Falk was out, and I had plenty of needlework 
todo. The time went quickly.” 

“Ah, quite right! Indeed, May, though you ave somewhat 
deficient in artistic perception and tact, you are a good, 
industrious girl,'and mean well at all times. I have been thinking 
that I will manage to give you a new hat, 2zf it does not cost 
too much.” 

“Thank you very much, papa; a really nice hat such as I 
should like to wear would cost a great deal, but if I bought the 
shape and things, I think I could make a nice once for thirteen 
or fourteen francs.” 

“ Ah, you think that cheap, hey?” said Riddell, rising from 
the breakfast table. 

“Don’t you?” asked May, laughing. 

“ Ah! dear, delightful, thoughtless youth!” exclaimed her 
father with melancholyindulgenceas he drew out his porte monnaie. 
“Let me see, what’s here, five, four, two, there, there are eleven 
francs fifty, that’s all the change I have. Can you manage with 
that, my sweet financier ?” 

May laughed again, though a disappointed look stole into her 
eyes. 

“T suppose I must make it do.” 

“My love, with your excellent taste, 1 am sure you will. I 
shall not lunch at home, dear, I have promised to pay a visit at 
Ville d’Avray, but shall be back at dinner-time. Good-bye, take 
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care of yourself.” And as usual May was left to her own 
devices. The day passed quickly, however, for besides the 
delightful task of expending the splendid sum of eleven francs 
fifty, she accompanied Mademoiselle Perret in a wild hunt for 
apartments on the vez de Chaussée. Previous to her departure 
she had given notice to quit in a fit of ill-temper with the 
concierge, the house, the proprietaive, every one, but as this was 
not an unusual occurrence, no steps had been taken to re-let 
her rooms, she, however, for once stuck to her intentions, and 
now rather less than a month of her quarter remained to run. 
She was ina fever to change and begin afresh her career of 
teaching, under more favourable auspices. 

She dragged May hither and thither at a tremendous pace, 
and finally found what she considered quite suitable in the Rue 
C 

“ Quite a large, handsome room,” she exclaimed, “ and lofty.” 

“Yes, but the bedroom is dreadfully small, and the kitchen a 
mere hole,” urged May. 

“ No matter, dear child, this fine salon will be free in the even- 
ing, so when night comes and I am all locked up, I can open 
the door into my sleeping-room, and it will be very healthful. 


You will come very often, will you not? I have an idea—and 
will impart it to you later—ah, I shall make money yet—you 
will see.” 


“ My greatest objection is a selfish one,” said May. “ You 
will be quite twenty minutes’ walk from the rue de Vielle Cour.” 

“ True, cherie, true, but it cannot be helped, and the walk will 
do you good. You stay too much in-doors, dear child.” 

“I know I do, but I cannot say I like going out alone.” 

“ No—no, certainly not,” and scribbling down the landlord’s 
address, Mademoiselle Perret bid the concierge good morning 
and started off at her usual speed. 

May spent a pleasant evening with Madame Falk, who was 
tolerably free from work, and gladly lent her aid in composing 
a very successful hat of black velvet, large and shady, and 
adorned with lace and a big bow of black ribbon in lieu of the 
feathers, which were beyond May’s means. 

The next day early brought a little twisted note from Frances 
Conroy, such as May frequently received. “Do come and 
breakfast with us, I have not seen you for three whole days. 
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It is my mother’s day, so you and I will take a drive in the 
Bois—perhaps a walk—and come in for some of the later 
visitors.” 

“It is fortunate I trimmed my hat last night,” thought May, 
when she had despatched an affirmative reply. “I ought to look 
smart in the Conroy’s elegant victoria.. Frances is really fond 
of me, I think, at all events she is always kind.” 

Mr. Riddell was always willing that his daughter should go to 
the Conroys. In truth he did not miss her jmuch when he 
dined at home; some of the more satirical reviews, French or 
English, or the book which at the moment was attracting atten- 
tion, and a well-filled cigar-case, supplied all he wanted. 

“What a pretty hat you have!” said Miss Conroy, as the 
two girls were dressing for their drive. “I do not often notice 
such things, but it suits you.” 

“Very pleased you like it,’ and May proceeded to give its 
history. 

“ Quite wonderful!” ejaculated Miss Conroy, who remained 
silent till they had driven away. “Do you know, May,” she 
resumed, “I think it is a great pity you do not cultivate your 
taste for millinery. You sight make a fortune with it. When 


one has no particular taste for art, or music, or literature, you 
should do the best you can with what taste you have!” 

“Thank you,” said May, smiling good-humouredly. “ But 
though I have taste, I fear I lack capital to set up a ‘ Magasin 
des Modes.’ ” 


“That might be found,” said Miss Conroy gravely ; then, after 
a pause, she resumed to beg May to share the lessons in Russian 
she was about to take. 

May declined this offer, saying she did not see the advantage 
to be gained by the study of a language so little used. 

“But May, so few people know Russian !” 

“Exactly ; that is the reason I do not want to spend any time 
on it.” 

This subject lasted the greater part of their drive. 

Mrs. Conroy’s salon was half full of guests on their return, 
amongst them both Ogilvie and Carr, also a very long-haired 
Russian professor, with whom Frances entered into eager cons 
versation. 

“You have just missed Madame Falk,” said Mrs. Conroy to 
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May. “She came early and had a long talk with Mr. Conroy, 
who is going away to England to-morrow. I do not think we 
should have kept him so long with us, if Sir James Harley had 
not insisted on his resisting the temptations of hunting for some 
months. He is quite well now, and eager to make the most of 
what is left of the season.” 

“Tam sorry,” returned May. “I always like to see Mr. Conroy.” 

Here Madame Zavadoskoi was announced, May ceded her 
place beside the hostess, and found that Ogilvie had risen 
and placed a chair for her. She was pleased to have a chance 
of speaking to him ; though his talk was nothing remarkable, and 
his manner that of a friendly elder, there was something sooth- 
ing in the complete, sincere attention he paid to all she said; 
she felt she could talk to him better than to anyone else— 
except, perhaps, Madame Falk. His first question was respect- 
ing Miss Conroy’s intention to study Russian, and if May 
intended to join in her friend’s lessons, and from this they soon 
glided into a discussion of study in general. 

“]T have intended calling on Mr. Riddell,” said Ogilvie, when 
a pause occurred, “but have been rather more engaged than 
usual lately. He was good enough to say I might come and 
look at a little old picture of his, which he is inclined to believe 
is a genuine Teniers. At what hour am I most likely to find 
him at home?” 

“T can hardly say. He is generally out all the afternoon, 
unless it is very bad weather.” 

“ And unfortunately I am chained to the oar, or rather the 
pen, all the morning. Well, I must take my chance. Should 
you be at home, may I come in? You could be show-woman, 
of course.” 

“Yes, pray do,” said May, raising her eyes to his with quiet 
pleasure. “I shall be very pleased to show you the picture. It 
is, in my opinion, exceedingly ugly ; but then I know nothing— 
only what pleases myself.” 

“Then we shall compare notes,” said Ogilvie, looking steadily 
into the pensive, upraised face. “Ido not know that I am much 
more of a judge than yourself, only I have seen a good deal more 
of painting, and of everything else than you have,” and he smiled 
slightly. “I feel I am growing quite an old fellow when I look 
at you. It is a heavenly sensation to feel young.” 
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“I am not sure,” said May, thoughtfully. “I seem only to 
feel the inconveniences of youth, the difficulties of ignorance and 
inexperience, which are not pleasant.” 

“You are a wonderful young lady to admit doubt or ignorance, 
and 

But his further speech was arrested by a sudden demand on 
his attention. 

“Pray come here, Mr. Ogilvie,” cried Madame Zavadoskoi, 
and he obeyed. Soon after May, whispering a few words of 
adieu to Frances, escaped, in order to avoid the fuss Mrs. Conroy 
always made about her walking home alone. 

Soon after, Madame Zavadoskoi took leave, saying, with her 
graceful imperiousness to Ogilvie, “ I have sent away the carriage, 
will you escort me home?” 

“With infinite pleasure, Madame.” 

“ Adieu, dear Mrs. Conroy; pray let me see you and your 
daughter on Thursday—adieu, Mademoiselle. In a month, at 
most, I hope to converse with you in my native tongue,” and she 
swept away. 

“ How bright and pleasant it is,” she exclaimed as they gained 
the street. “‘March is going out like a lamb,’ that is one of 
your English sayings, is it not, my dear Ogilvie? You know 
that, in spite of the international hatred and jealousy between 
our races, I am very foud of everything English. This, per- 
haps, is due to the best teacher I ever had—yourself! Why do 
you never come to see me now, Ogilvie?” 

“From prudential motives, dear Countess. I fear there is no 
room for outsiders, now that your interest is absorbed in our new 
Australian friend.” 

The Countess laughed merrily. 

“Poor fellow! He would not stand long in the way if you 
cared tocome. It isa little late to affect jealous airs, my dear 
Ogilvie.” 

“In truth, I have been greatly occupied, and seriously, did not 
like to intrude, not caring to be in the way.” 

“ Ah, well, I do not deny that Carr amuses me, but he would 
be the most intolerable lover. He is so desperately in earnest ; 
he would have the woman he loved ruin herself for him, give up 
everything and everyone for him; never reflecting that the day 
might come, and probably qwou/d come, when she would be a 
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millstone round his neck, doubly weighted with chains enough 
to sink Venus herself down through her natal foam into the 
blue depths below! Why is it that you, men of the world, 
safe and satisfactory as you are, never have the charm of these 
half-tamed young barbarians whom one must hold at arms’ 
length ?” 

“The reason is not far to seek. There is always a certain 
fascination in danger.” 

“Perhaps so. Do you know, my dear Ogilvie, I am growing 
quite a saint. I am looking forward with such joy to the coming 
of my dear boy Serge, that I don’t seem to want any of the old 
excitements. Do you remember our delightful days, when we 
took that charming expedition to the Crimea? Serge was such 
a delicious imp of mischief then, and he is so like me! he is not 
a bit like the Count.” 

“ Tant mieux, for him,” said Ogilvie. 

“ Tell me, what are you doing now? I don’t_hear much about 
you. You never cared to make a noise.” 

“No; I have been a very respectable, industrious member of 
society,” suid Ogilvie. 

“ Ah, and ready to break every one of its laws, if the breakage 
suited you.” 

“ My dear Countess, I admit no such thing.” 

“ Who is that friend of the Conroys, Miss Riddell?—I rather like 
her looks.” 

“TI really can tell you nothing of the Riddells, father or 
daughter.” 

“ She has an interesting face ; but I am not going to ask her 
much to my house, the men would all make love to her. 
Foreigners care a great deal more for charm than flesh-and- 
blood beauty, but not one among them would marry her. If 
her father would only find her a husband, she might make a 
remarkable career.” 

“Very likely ; she has at least the charm of unconsciousness,” 
said Ogilvie. 

“She has a good many more,” returned the Countess sharply, 
besides infinite possibilities.” 

“You think so?” cautiously. 

“I do; and I suspect so do you, Ogilvie. I know you are 
delicately epicurean in your taste sometimes.” 
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“ You area sphynx in sable,” said Ogilvie, laughing. “ Pray do 
you believe in the honesty and.virtue of azy man or woman ?” 

“Yes, I do; certainly I have met one or two really good 
women, who generally found their goodness their sole reward, 
but I am not so sure about the men. Just look at Madame 
Falk. I was a little girl when her tragedy happened, but I have 
heard it all from Miss Barton, out of whom I could get anything. 
Madame Falk’s husband absolutely went off his head with cause- 
less jealousy, kidnapped their only child, and set sail for the 
States; she was ill at the time, and when she came to her full 
reason found herself a childless widow; for the ship foundered 
at sea, and only one boatload of passengers was saved, the other 
sunk ; she has lived on only to work; she said she was too 
strong to die—too proud to live on others! What a world it 
would be, Ogilvie, if the majority of women were like this one. 
It would be a paradise of morality ; but hideously dull, and I’m 
sure I don’t know how the men would get on!” 

“It would be an infinitely more charming world were it 
peopled with Countesses Zavadoskot.” 

“My dear Ogilvie, it would go to pieces! Such, I regret to 
say, is my conviction! Now do come in and have a cup of 
really good Russian tea. I never touch any out of my own 
house.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A MORNING CALL. 


ONE of the very few acquaintances to whom Mr. Conroy ever 
paid a morning visit was his relative, Madame Falk. They were 
as unlike by nature and training as two people could well be. 
Neither had a single taste or enjoyment in common, yet they 
heartily liked and respected each other; moreover, there was a 
time when they, for a brief period, sympathised in each other’s 
feelings. 

In his early days Conroy, or, as he was then, Herbert—a warm- 
hearted and somewhat simple country gentleman—was afflicted 
with a high position among the landed gentry of his county, and 
a terrible lack of filthy lucre to keep it up. In this unpleasant 
position he fell honestly, desperately in love with a wealthy 
heiress, who was surrounded by eager suitors. His natural 
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shyness, his consciousness of his terribly involved position, held 
him back ; and in his restless unhappiness he wandered abroad. 
Pausing at Paris, he renewed his acquaintance with his cousin, 
to whom, in her character of a humble relative, he had been 
carelessly kind, in the days when she paid periodical visits to his 
mother. Madame Falk, then young and fairly happy with her 
German-artist husband, received him with frank hospitality, that 
drew him to her, and he soon found relief in opening his heart and 
taking counsel with her. This led to frequent intercourse, which 
displeased the Teutonic husband. His weak point was jealousy. 
He was a silent man, given to brooding over any real or fancied 
wrong. His wife, who was candid and outspoken to a fault, 
and moreover in those early days much less observant than she 
became afterwards, did not realise the mischief that was brewing, 
and was far too honest and single-minded to suspect suspicion. 

Her urgent advice to Herbert was to risk all on a throw, to avow 
his love to the young heiress, and take his chance. “ You are not 
so poor as you fancy,” she said. “ If the father clears your estate 
it will be purchasing both position and a good income for his 
daughter very cheaply. As to the young lady, she may be very 
fond of you for all you know. Go! goas fast as you can, don’t 
stop to think. Ask her to marry you. How can you know 
whether she likes you or not till you do?” 

And Herbert followed her advice. Madame Falk was feeling 
unwell at the time she despatched her cousin to try his luck, and 
oppressed with a dim sense of coming evili—often the accom- 
paniment of gathering illness ; moreover, she had become alive 
to her husband's silent moodiness. His fits of furious impatience 
—which were quite unusual—greatly distressed her. More than 
once she begged him to say what it was that distressed him. At 
last the storm broke, and the furious man burst forth with 
reproaches and invectives which stupified and appalled her. As 
to explanation or self-defence, he would listen to nothing, and 
rushed away in a state of semi-madness. This scene brought 
the disease which had attacked her to a climax, and “before 
morning she was in a high fever. 

Her cousin, Miss Barton, was then in Paris with a Russian 
family, whom she left, to nurse the unhappy young wife. Youth 
and a fine constitution were cruel enough to bring her back to 
life, to be, to do, and to suffer. 
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Under the pretext of preserving his five-year-old son from 
infection, Falk had removed the child and did not return, but he 
left a letter which again reduced his wife to the brink of the 
grave. In it he told her that the thought of what she had been 
to him, of what she zwazs, dwelt too strongly in his mind to permit 
him to expose her to public scorn—that he would leave her 
to her conscience, and try to find some relief in endeavouring 
to begin again in the New World. But as she was unworthy 
to enjoy the presence of their son, he would take the child 
with him. 

It was some days before the unfortunate young woman was able 
to read this terrible letter, and when she did it was an additional 
agony to know that her husband and child must have been 
several days at sea. 

Miss Barton, at her wit’s end, wrote to Herbert, who responded 
loyally to the summons, and left nothing untried to trace the 
fugitive husband. It was not difficult to track him. At Havre 
his description was recognised at the office of one of the 
American steamers on which he had taken his passage with his 
boy. Here was a gleam of light, soon to be extinguished. A 
couple of weeks later came the news that the vessel had been 


caught in a fierce gale and foundered. Later came the names of 
the few saved and accounts of how one boatload had escaped 
the perils of the deep, but had witnessed the total loss of the 
other. “And Esther Falk found herself by one blow a childless: 
widow. 


How cruel it seemed to her that she could not die! Slowly 
she returned to life, and with life came the necessity to work. 
She could not be a dependent. She must be self-supporting, so 
she came slowly back from the jaws of Hell! What words 
could paint the agony of the struggle—the cowering of the 
stricken heart over the ashes of its past happiness. Her sorrow 
was far too bitter, too intense to be indulged. If she were to live, 
to keep out of a mad-house—to escape the degradation of existing 
on charity—she must trample it down—she must be up and 
doing. Herbert stuck to her faithfully. He brought his young 
wife to see and sympathise with her, for he had actedson Esther's 
counsel. 

It was long before he knew the object of Falk’s furious 
jealousy—not till Miss Barton revealed that it was himself. 

16 
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For a while Madame Falk tried to live in London; but her 
heart drew her to Paris—the scene of her happiest days. Her 
own and her late husband’s companions were kind and helpful. 
She found a chance for contributing to a ladies’ paper, others 
followed, occupation did its usual healing work, and after a while 
her cousin, who had returned to her favourite pupil in Russia, 
came to join her, so the little home in the Rue de Vielle Cour 
was instituted. 

The past was growing more and more dream-like, and the 
constant pressure of busy days restored the tone to Esther’s 
mind, so that fewthought or knew how the bright, active, energetic 
woman, always ready to help anyone who wanted help, always 
full of the interests, the plans of others, had gone through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and emerged a different creature 
from the woman who went down into it. 

Meantime, while we note these incidents of a most unfortunate 
life, Mr. Conroy is talking confidentially, sometimes walking to 
and fro, sometimes putting a picture straight, sometimes sitting 
down in a large velvet arm-chair which was literally the péce 
de résistance of Madame Falk’s salon. 

“ Yes, Esther, as I was saying, I really wish Frances were a little 
more like other girls! She is so desperately fond of learning 
though, you know, she’s as good and high-minded and all that sort 
of thing as ever she can be; but you don’t know the crotchets 
she has about her school at home, about the things the girls are 
to learn—quite out-of-the-way things! And then their dress— 
you never saw such guys! I’d like her to ride with me to 
hounds, she can do it if she likes, it’s rather lonely for me! I 
wish she were more like her mother.” 

“Never mind,” returned Madame Falk. “Be satisfied with 
“the goods you have, and be thankful she has no whim for dis- 
weputable, fascinating scamps. Just think all she might inflict 
upon you if she chose to marry the wrong man! she is of age, 
isn’t she ?” 

“ Rising twenty-three, by gad! Oh, I am never afraid of her 
doing anything of that kind, and I am glad she has taken such 
a fancy to your young friend ; she is a nice lady-like, quiet girl ; 
suppose you come over for a month, both of you, to the Chase 
this summer, say in June? It’s really a nice place—you’d pick 
up wonderfully there.” 
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“T have no doubt of it, but I do not see how I am to leave 
my work ; and as to May Riddell, there are many obstacles.” 

“Obstacles, stuff! What obstacles ?” 

“There's her father.” _ 

“ Ah, well, I don’t want him! He isa dilettante, fidgetty sort 
of a fellow, not a bit my sort, more in my daughter’s line! 
They are great chums, and admire each other mutually! How- 
ever, let him come—we’'ll exchange daughters pro tem. Shall we 
ask ’em both?” 

“Qh, you can do what you like, but I don’t fancy they can go.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Well, my dear squire, some purses are more shallow than 
others.” 

“Come now, Esther, the man isn’t a pauper! He belongs to 
that club in the Boulevard des Capucines where most of the 
writing fellows go!—he dresses and dines like a gentleman; 
why, the journey costs a mere trifle!” 

“True! well, it is his affair, you can ask him; I am sure I 
should be delighted if May could have such a treat. She has 
such a dull life of it, but the cost of the journey is not the only 
thing.” 

“Ha! isn't it? Well, anyhow, we will ask them- You have 
got your little place very nice and snug, Esther!” sitting down 
and looking round ; “ you are really a wonderful woman !” 

“Do you know I sometimes think | am!” she returned with a 
slight smile and a’quick, deep sigh. “I have had an offer from 
two fresh papers for articles—weekly articles—and on rather a 
higher class of subject—I am so sick of dress and fashion !” 

“Gad, it’s extraordinary to think of your making a living out 
of such trash!” interrupted the squire irreverently. 

“And now I want to begin to save against the time when no 
man, nor woman either, can work!” added Madame Falk. 

“Well, I must be going! Iam looking forward like a boy, 
by Jove, to a run with the old Blankshire hounds once more! 
The older I grow the less I like Paris! It’s very well for women 
and lovers of pleasure and art and all that, but I like some- 
thing more robust! Do you know, Esther, I have come to the 
conclusion that in spite of all prate about the elevating influence 
of art, it ain’t elevating a bit! Most of the artists, either in 
music or painting, I have known or heard of, are a deuced self- 

16* 
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indulgent, immoral, untidy lot! And the people who spend 
their lives and cash criticising and buying up pictures aren’t much 
better. I am glad the English get their art chiefly second 
hand.” 

“The sentiments of an utter barbarian,” cried Madame Falk, 
laughing. 

“T daresay I am, but I hope not a bad sort! Good-bye for 
the present. I wish you would manage to come over and stay 
with us; I know my wife would be delighted! Gad! Esther, 
there are few of your artist friends have half your grit ; you and 
my wife are the two best women I have ever come across, and 
if you are ever in a hole I'll prove that these are no idle 
words.” 

“Thank you. I thoroughly believe you, but friends and 
finances should always be kept well apart,” she replied, shaking 
hands cordially with him, and little thinking that he had with 
Sarah Barton’s connivance largely assisted in smoothing the 
first difficult steps in her present career. Nor was she aware 
he knew that he was most innocently the source of her terrible 
troubles. 

“God bless you !—good-bye, for a few months at all events !” 

Madame Falk went herself to let him out, and returning, 
stood for a few minutes looking into the fire. 

“He is a good fellow—rarely good!” she said to herself. 
“He wants to overwhelm me with gifts, but that can never be 
—ah, it does not do to think! Four o’clock !—almost too late 
to do any good at the Louvre on a remnant day, but I will try!” 
She took out her purse, and counted the contents carefully, then 
putting on her out-door garments with a celerity few women 
could equal she sallied forth. At the door of the extresol she 
almost paused, then hastened on, saying to herself, “ No, there is 
no time to wait for her, and she hasn’t any money,” so passed 
out into the street. 

Certainly May had no money, and if she had, would no thave 
wished to be taken out shopping; she was indeed much more 
agreeably and, as she believed, profitably occupied. It had been a 
busy morning with her. Mr. Riddell had gone out for the day 
soon after breakfast, or rather luncheon. 

For the last week—since he had met the caterer for press 
articles — he had written for a great part of the morning. 
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This entailed some discomfort on May, as he was one of those 
troublesome, “ high-strung ” individuals who could not bear the 
slightest disturbance or interruption once he took his pen in his 
hand; he went further still, and could not support the presence 
of any person in the room when he was writing. May was 
therefore banished to the little fireless sa/on or her own equally 
fireless chamber, and reduced to occasional excursions to the 
tiny kitchen to get what is familiarly termed “a warm,” for the 
weather was still cold. This morning, however, she was in 
possession of the premises, and set Léontine to clean the dining- 
room thoroughly, reserving the task of dusting, arranging, and 
beautifying with some flowers Mrs. Conroy had sent for herself. 
She felt more light-hearted than usual—the last few weeks had 
somehow put her in better humour with herself—not that a sense 
of being “nothing and no one” irritated her, it only gave her a 
feeling of depressed quiet. To-day she went briskly about her 
work, her thoughts a good deal occupied with the question, “Jf 
my father makes some money by his writing, I wonder if he will 
let me go to Audeley Chase! How delicious it would be to be 
in the real country—the real country! I almost forget what the 
country is like. I wonder Frances is not fonder of the country ! 
There ”—stepping back to see the effect of a bowl filled with 
jonquils and delicate ferns which she had just placed on the 
dining-table, having already arranged some narcissus on the 
mantelpiece—* How nice and sweet they make the room! Ido 
not feel fit to sit down in it in my old dress and apron.” 

She took her “ plumeau” and well-used duster to Léontine 
untied the handkerchief which defended her hair, and went to, 
make her toilette. “That dress looks quite well still,’ she 
thought, surveying Mrs. Conroy’s gift in the glass; “ then it was 
so well made—originally.”. A few more touches to her softly- 
waved hair, and she felt fit to sit down in company with the 
fresh flowers. 

“It is a pleasant sort of day,” said May to herself; “I will 
ask Madame Falk to let me go out with her: but it is too early 
yet.” 

She put out her writing things, and applied herself to translate 
a new and flaming circular which Mademoiselle Perret had 
composed, and which she begged May to turn into English for 
the benefit of her transatlantic and British clients. 
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She worked on diligently till past three o’clock, and then laid 
down her pen, thinking she might now put on her hat and go to 
Madame Falk, when the door-bell jangled noisily, and almost 
immediately Léontine, still in her blue apron and a handkerchief 
round her head, came in,a little annoyed at being disturbed 
from her task of scouring the saucepans. 

“They ask for Monsieur! Will you see the gentleman, 
Mademoiselle?” handing her a card. 

“Piers Ogilvie!” She read it aloud in her great surprise. 
“Oh, yes, of course.” And almost before the words had ceased 
to sound, Ogilvie was across the threshold and bowing over the 
hand she gave him. 

“If this is an intrusion, you must forgive it, Miss Riddell ; 
but as your father is out——” 

“Tt is no intrusion,” she said, with a brighter smile than 
Ogilvie had ever seen in her eyes before. “I am very pleased 
to see you. I am sorry papa is not at home, and I scarcely 
know when he may return.” 

“Probably you can show me the picture I wanted to see, and 
we can discuss it; then, when we next meet I can tell Mr. 
Riddell the result of my observations.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly; here it is,’ she took down from the 
corner where it hung; a small, grubby picture of a pool, some 
ducks, the corner of a brick house, under the projecting roof of 
which two or three misshapen boors sat drinking. 

“ You will see it better here,” resting it on the table in a better 
light. She supported it with her hand and Ogilvie inspected it 
with an air of the deepest attention. 

“T am afraid,” he said at length, “I cannot encourage Mr. 
Riddell’s belief that it is a Teniers. I don’t think that artist 
could have drawn so badly even if he tried ; still, I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert.” 

“It is very ugly,” said May reflectively, and she hung it up 
again. “ But I am quite uncultivated ; there are many pictures 
and pieces of music which are greatly admired by connoisseurs 
yet seem unpleasant to me. I suppose I have never been edu- 
cated up to ugliness.” 

She returned to her seat as she spoke. 

Ogilvie hesitated. 

“T have interrupted your letter writing,” he said. 
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“No, indeed; I am not writing letters. I never do, except 
when Frances Conroy is away.” 

“What a destitute condition for a young lady—to have no 
correspondents. 

“T am so fortunate as to have my friends near me. Are 
young ladies supposed to be so very fond of letter writing ?” 

“ Well, I am told so,” resuming his seat. “ Personally, I know 
nothing about such an exalted subject.” 

“Had you no sisters, Mr. Ogilvie ?” 

“Yes, two; a great deal older than myself, who married when 
I was a mere boy. What a pleasant room ”—looking round— 
“pretty, and home-like.” 

“That is chiefly owing to the sweet flowers Mrs. Conroy sent 
me this morning: without them, and without some care, it be- 
comes a very common kind of room.” Their talk flowed 
naturally from this to beauty in art, and literature, and other 
kindred topics. How well Ogilvie talked; he seemed to have 
gone everywhere and seen everything; moreover, to have 
mentally digested all. 

The astonishing thing was that these vast acquirements did 
not frighten May, nor strike her dumb; rather did his observa- 
tions seem to unlock the treasure house of her own thoughts 
and give her power to speak them. K»was a delightful half- 
hour, and before it was at an end Ogilvie knew all about her 
mental life—the books she had read, and those she liked best, 
the very restricted education she had received, and the tinge of 
melancholy—rather the absence of hopefulness—which gave a 
certain soft indolence to her manner. 

“TI am trespassing far too long upon your time,” said Ogilvie 
at last, though without making any attempt to move. 

“ But I have nothing to do! Must you go away?” she asked, 
with frank regret. It is so pleasant to talk as we are talking. 
I seldom care to speak, though you may not believe me,” and 
she laughed—a low, refined laugh. 

“TI know you do not! I noticed your extreme quiet— 
long ago, that is—some months ago, when I first met you with 
the Conroys. Do you choose to be silent ?—for you can talk.” 

“TI do not know; I do not think people care to talk to me. 
You see, I am generally with those who are much cleverer than 
Iam. Yes, I think I rather like being silent and watching.” 
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“Watching what, Miss Riddell ?” 

“ Those I meet ; their expression, their way of speaking, the 
opinions they utter. It interests me very much to build up 
theories about them.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Ogilvie, surprised, and gazing at her 
more intently than she was aware. 

“Yes,” resumed May, dreamily. “There is Madame Zava- 
doskoi ; she is an old friend of yours ?” 

“T have known her some years.” 

“J admire her greatly; she is so graceful and charming; her 
manners, too, are delightful. I like to watch her; she is kind, 
too—really kind, but I fancy she would trample down every- 
thing and everyone that came between her and her pleasure, or 
her fancies ; she seems to be a law to herself, and to think that 
the ordinary law is for weaker and lower creatures than herself. 
But I am speaking too much and too freely,” exclaimed May, 
her colour rising slowly. 

“Certainly not too much, nor too freely! I hope you feel safe 
with me?” 

“T do,” she said, looking straight into his eyes, as if measuring 
his honesty. “ After all, this is mere fancy. You see, I am a 
good deal alone, and one must think.” 

“Thank Heaven, you caz think!” returned Ogilvie, smiling 
a quick, bright smile. “It is a very absorbing and sometimes 
bewildering occupation. You must let me send you one or two 
books which may interest you, as you say you have not too 
large a supply.” He rose as he spoke. “I am—well, I cannot 
honestly say very sorry to have missed Mr. Riddell. Had he 
been here you would not probably have broken the cold chain of 
silence, and I should not have had the chance of—may I say— 
making friends with you?” 

“You are very good to say so, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“] shall try to find your father another day; at all events 
I may have the pleasure of finding you!” 

“Yes, pray come!” cried May impulsively, “ that is,” laughing 
at her own eagerness, “if you have time; I know you are very 
busy always.” 

“T have a holiday now and then! I shall not forget the 
books, jand you must soften down my judgment against the 
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Teniers ! 
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“You may be sure I will; good-morning.” She gave him her 
hand with the easy natural grace which he had always noticed 
and justly attributed to her freedom from self-consciousness. 

“That girl is rather a revelation,” said Ogilvie to himself as he 
walked towards the Boulevards; “she is both receptive and 
perceptive, exactly the kind of intelligence to make a delightful, 
restful companion, able to appreciate one’s ideas, and not given 
to worry about her own. Curious, her motives respecting the 
Zavadoskoi. Instinct, of course, no girl of her age could 
observe and generalise—what thoughtful, steady eyes she 
has! If she had a high colour and touzled tawny hair, men 
would say she was handsome. Vulgarity still rules; I doubt if 
it is lessened with all our progress. If I were a wise man I should 
never enter those doors again!—but it does not seem to me I 
am going to be wise!” 

May returncd to her translation feeling as if new wine had been 
poured into her veins. Her work went on apace; she seemed 
to find equivalents for the words as if by magic, though she 
frequently paused to think of Ogilvie’s expressions—of the new 
light he threw on one or two topics, of the strange effect he 
produced on her own mind. Like a fresh turn of the kaleido- 
scope, by which the disjointed fragments of thought fell into a 
harmonious pattern, he seemed to clear away the mist of un- 
certainty which floated in her mind, and marshal its forces. Not 
a very wonderful effect considering that Piers Ogilvie had been 
roaming the world of men and books with a keen pair of eyes 
very wide open for fifteen or sixteen years before his new friend 
had reached womanhood. Then came the comforting reflection : 

“He would not have stayed so long if I were dull or tiresome. 
He is not what could be exactly called a good-natured man! I 
do not think he would bore himself; I must be a little worth 
talking to! How I hope he will come again! but my father 
will be dreadfully vexed if that picture is not really a 
Teniers——” 

Here the door was opened with a thrust, and Léontine entered, 
her black eyes dancing with excitement. 

“ Dieu! Mademoiselle!” she cried, “that poor lady, Madame 
Falk, has had a terrible fall! half her limbs are broken, and she 
is bruised from head to foot! She has just now been carried 
upstairs, the concierge says, by a tall young English gentleman. 
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Her moans were enough to break your heart! Adrienne has 
just run away to fetch Doctor Lebeau.” 

“What a misfortune!” cried May, hastily putting her writing 
things aside. “I must go and see if I can be of any use. I am 
afraid Miss Barton is out.” Another minute found her breathless 
at Madame Falk’s door. 

It was opened, to her great surprise, by Carr, who exclaimed 
unceremoniously : 

“T am thankful you have come; Madame Falk is badly 
hurt.” 

“Yes, I know!” said May, passing him quickly; and, enter- 
ing the sa/on, she found her friend looking very white and sitting 
by the table, her arm supported by a lace scarf converted into a 
sling; her cloak had been removed, but she still wore her 
bonnet. 

“Oh! dear Madame Falk, I am sure you are suffering 
horribly! How did it happen? Let me take off your bonnet.” 

“Get mea little water, May,” whispered Madame Falk. “I 
feel faint. Mr. Carr will tell you. What shall I do, dear? I 
have hurt my right wrist, and I have such a heap of work to get 
through.” 

May flew to fetch the water and, returning, said: 

“You must let se be your right hand, though I fear an im- 
perfect one,’ and she passed her arm under her friend’s head, 
who leant against her. 

“J will be in the next room ; call if you want me,” said Carr; 
and a few interminable moments passed before the doctor 
arrived. 

Then came the task of undressing the patient, and getting her 
to bed, as the doctor declared that repose was necessary after 
the shock she had sustained. 

By that time Miss Barton returned in a great state of alarm, 
and May soon found herself outside the sufferer’s door and 
peremptorily ordered to “ wait.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Spiritual Bvolution. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


“I CONFESS nothing, nor I deny nothing!” says Shakespeare’s 
Beatrice. Who shall rob this enchanting piece of womanhood of 
the charm of her two negations, so impossible to correct or to 
justify? Itis enough that such English was royally bestowed 
upon our sex by the gentle Will, as a resource against too plain 
speaking at certain crucial points of our lives. 

I have been asked to give a popular exposition of a form of 
belief, science, or “new religion” very prevalent in these last 
years of our century of marvels: spiritualism, as including the 
alleged power of communion between us mortals and the risen 
dead. I am bound to do so seriously and with respect. Were 
I inclined to misprise the testimony on which such modern signs 
and wonders rest, the fact would still remain, that I count 
amongst my friends and intimates, still with us, or gone beyond 
the veil, many eminent adherents of this strange doctrine, above 
whose judgment it would ill become me to set my own. Such 
were Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall; Dr. Westland Marston and his 
son Philip, the blind poet; Mr. Henry Dunphy, who knew my 
father before I was born; Mr. E. L. Blanchard, an early friend ; 
Monsieur and Madame de Leomine and their circle in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and the chief of media, Mr. Daniel 
Douglas Home. 

With this last, sooth to say, I became acquainted on ground 
quite neutral to his special gift. He possessed many accom- 
plishments as a man of the world ; he was a musician, and an 
elocutionist of singular power and charm, aided, doubtless by 
magnetic attraction in holding audiences, public and private, 
under his spells. He owned the magic key of personal prestige 
to open the doors of rank and fashion. He was known to enjoy 
high favour with the Czar Alexander II., and was heard of 
riding in the company of Kaiser Wilhelm about leaguered Paris. 
It was even reported that his occult services were not left out 
of count by that astute vzed//e moustache in the mighty issues 
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there and then involved. Finally, he was no simple youth, but 
a mature widower, an adept, if you please, in the fine art of 
flirtation, mostly, as I believe, of the Platonic, harmless kind, 
He was given to jokes, merry pranks, and the exercise of his 
rare agility; I have seen him execute a lively pas seul out of 
mere gaiety of heart. Some observers would lightly exclaim : 
“farceur,” or “monkey tricks,’ but smiling approval as they 
passed the dubious compliment. 

He was followed like a favourite preacher—shall I say adored ? 
—by many ladies of wealth and position, with sufficient years 
and experience to make the gentle cult safe for both sides. 
This security failed once, with disastrous effect to Daniel. One 
of the band of enthusiastic matrons, unluckily, had dragged 
herself by mere dint of money towards the outworks defending 
the sacred citadel of English high life. It was her great 
ambition to penetrate within, and by the beloved Daniel’s means. 
To place him under special obligation, she thrust a fortune upon 
him: actually took him down to her bankers, to transfer an 
ample tale of thousands to his name; “the spirits,” it was said, 
rapping approval onthe back of the cab as it carried the two 
Citywards. But the modern magician could pronounce no“ open 
sesame” to the great world in which he lived and moved, on 
behalf of a votaress, elderly, unlovely, and underbred. Desperate, 
she was ready to rush into a matrimonial compact, so she could 
share the great medium’s privileges ; but this he failed to see. 
The old story of spvete injurid forme was re-enacted. The 
money that could not buy a hand or heart was re- 
demanded to the uttermost farthing. Politic friends invoked 
other mediumship, and from strange spirits, inimical to Mr. 
Home, the response came, “Go to law, be firm.” An adverse 
verdict passed, and the base coin was honourably restored. Mr. 
Home’s friends were staunch, and ultimately he lived down the 
wound inflicted upon his name by an abnormally foolish old 
woman. 

When our acquaintance began, he was caught by a passing 
fancy to, woo a more congenial handmaid of fortune, the 
dramatic muse. Plainly, having tried his wings as a reciter, 
Mr. Home was taken with a strong impulse towards the stage. 
Our mutual friend, dear old Palgrave Simpson, believed in 
Daniel as an actor, no less than as a spiritual guide, The 
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question was, to find him an opportunity. Palgrave, at this 
time, had several novices under his wing, and took great delight 
in drilling, training, and bringing them out at semi-public per- 
formances, mostly with a charitable aim. At these I was cast 
for Juliet, also for Pauline Deschappelles, with a gentleman, very 
high in Palgrave’s favour, in the opposite parts. We were in 
straits for a Friar Laurence ; Walter Gordon, cast for the part, 
was called at short notice to resume duty at the Haymarket. 
Mr. Home came to me and offered to undertake it. 

My Romeo had his say in the matter, and that was “ No.” 
Again Mr. Home came to me; he would take the small part of 
Gaspar in the Lady of Lyons; again the leading gentleman 
opposed me; professional jealousy, I believe, was the cause. 
Mr. Home understood, and laughingly placed his ring at my 
disposition to be used in the piece, as I was prevented from 
accepting his personal services. 


‘* A diamond is a diamond,” 


the Laureate sang ; this bright particular stone was the gift of an 
emperor. As I supposed,a mere joke at an evening party was 
meant—no more. But just as the Prince of Como offered me 
his arm to come on in the second act, a lithe form with mystic 
eyes and an aureole of tawny hair peered round a wing and 
handed me the flaming jewel, which my stage lover, in no sweet 
temper, was obliged to put on and use as a property during the 
scene, in presence of an admiring audience to whom Mr. 
Home was a persona grata. My jeune premier, wroth at this 
simple little stratagem, invoked maternal influence to put a stop 
to any attendance by me at Mr. Home’s séances, so that I was 
debarred from access to those mysteries, 

What I could I learned of them by report. One devotee, a 
Scotch lady of rank, kindly endeavoured to resolve my difficulties. 
The idea that any saintliness of character should necessarily 
attach to a spiritual medium was a popular delusion. The 
Faubourg St. Germain circles were too narrow—too much con- 
trolled by their curés. Mr. Home, though a strict Roman 
Catholic, did not hold, with his Church, that the defects of the 
minister of the temple could mar the efficacy of his ministrations. 


True, Daniel was but a man—like other men ; if a prophet, no 
saint. 
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What is this strange revelation, which, unlike all others, 
requires nothing from its expounders beyond the sound, as it 
were, of an instrument that is played? Intense interest and 
great danger surround its fascinations; when too recklessly 
pursued it has led many to madness. Under due caution, we 
may face its problems, as all problems of advancing knowledge 
or speculation have to be faced, boldly, and with conviction that 
all truth is able to stand alone. Early in this century, before 
the dawn of geology, as a chartered science, broke upon the 
popular mind, a book which made an epoch in its day, 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” was sent out into 
the world by a canny scientist of Edinburgh, whose identity 
was kept shrouded in profound mystery. A moral earthquake 
was the consequence. The anonymous author was “Damned to 
everlasting fame,” while his work was banned in many quarters 
as an assault upon the very foundations on which mortal man 
had built his hope of everlasting life. The churches took the 
alarm. Thus it was in Galileo’s time. EZ pur si muove. Never- 
theless, a portion of God’s many-sided truth is revealed to us by 
each new discovery of science. Saints and sages have been 
raised up from time to time, with minds broad and deep enough 
to harmonise the apparent contradictions that perplex the 
weaker souls. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Archbishop Whately, 
Dean Stanley, and, still amidst us, Archdeacon Farrar, may be 
called the light-bearers of knowledge that treads step by step 
with faith, Such men have no more fear of the evolution of 
thought, which has made such rapid strides even within the 
sanctuary, than of that physical evolution so long denounced as 
an attack upon the divine origin of man. Darwin, its pro- 
pounder, made science his religion; nevertheless, he sleeps at 
Westminster, under the broad wings of our Anglican church, 
and the blessed words, “in sure and certain hope,” were prayed 
over his grave. 

Even thus have hypnotism, clairvoyance and telepathy, once 
scouted, come to be acknowledged facts, tested and received by 
science. They are based on animal magnetism, or human 
electricity, a force material in its nature, but through its means 
are let loose some finer essences than can be meted out of the 
known substance of the brain. There is some power of the 
spirit that is within us to project itself through space, at times 
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across the globe, and read the hidden mind or discern the seeds 
of disease and death to come thereafter.. More than this, the 
evidence is overwhelming that it may, and does, not unfrequently, 
take visible shape and utter audible speech to some loved friend 
far off, when, at the point of death or in imminent danger, the 
borderland is touched between the two worlds. But this applies 
to phantasms of the living only. We have yet to ask the main 
question: Can spirits speak to us from beyond the grave, 
“That undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns ” ? 

Those who answer us that they can inform us with one 
consent that our being is threefold. Perishable body, animal 
soul, and eternal spirit (anima, animus; ¢vyn, wvevya), this 
last possessing an ethereal body peculiar to itself, contained 
within our actual form, and corresponding with it in its parts. 
Thus clothed, the soul goes out at what we call death, as a babe 
new born into the world of spirits, weak and strange, till it 
grows accustomed to its new stage of being. This unsubstantial 
“thought-body” is sometimes capable of acting on matter, 
moving heavy objects and transferring substances through solid 
walls, from place to place. 

This globe of ours, like the other globes in infinite space, is 
surrounded by a spirit-sphere, in which the innumerable dead 
are bound until they become worthy to rise higher and higher in 
the circles of creation, nearer and nearer to God. Few are able 
to approach Him, or to enter His paradise, when they pass 
from earth-life, still gross, still impure. The vast majority of 
human beings remain long in this intermediate state of advance 
or probation, bearing so far their reward or punishment within 
themselves ; those who have lived as children of the light, in 
happy, hopeful communion with their moral and intellectual 
comrades ; those who have worshipped on carth their own 
baser passions, consumed by fires of torturing remorse, like 
Vathek and his mate in the fabled halls of Eblis; the guilty 
pair pressing their hands upon the burning hearts within their 


breasts, and rushing apart in mutual loathing of their common 
sin. 


Even then, they tell us, our evil propensities do not die along 
- with the flesh through which they had their gratification ; they 
remain to consume the disembodied soul with intolerable desires. 
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At least, they can only fulfil themselves vicariously, through 
suggestions to the living of such like foul deeds and bestial 
indulgences as have well-nigh extinguished the last spark of 
heavenly light in their own degraded being. Impotent to do, 
malignant to inspire, they cling about the later generation with 
the fond longings of evil, corrupt ancestors, revelling in the old 
sins of their youth, re-enacted by the persons so unfortunate as 
to draw life from such a tainted source. These are the fiends 
by whom our ears are assailed, our souls tempted to their ruin; 
among them, like attracts like. The spirit of the gambler, liar, 
sensualist, hovers about the scenes of former iniquities, inciting 
others to do as he has done, sink down as he has sunk. Yet out 
of this moral hell the very worst shall slowly but surely rise, 
purified by remedial punishment, until the lapse of innumerable 
ages shall restore the last lost soul to its immortal heritage of 
light. 

The better spirits hover about their like in this world in 
similar manner, but for the most part, only so long as the earth- 
life has power upon them, keeping them from higher spheres. 
Spirits entered into rest may possibly return towards us, on rare 
occasions, but the lower intelligences cannot ascend to them. 

The phenomena avouched by spiritualists as means ‘of com- 
munication between the two worlds, differ widely in kind and 
degree. From the rough, inchoate modes, such as raps, lights, 
disturbances of furniture, we advance to automatic writing, 
ringing of bells, and playing on musical instruments, spirit 
photography, the spontaneous production of fruits and flowers, 
fresh cut and covered with dew; the passage of solid bodies 
through solid ; finally, materialization, or the actual clothing of 
spirits with matter drawn from the medium’s body, so as to 
restore the dead, as it were, in the flesh, capable of being recog- 
nised, touched, spoken with, in their own lineaments, garments 
and voices, as we knew them while still among us. It must be 
a robust faith that would not rebel against these assumptions as 
proving too much ; but the fact cannot be blinked that such men 
as Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the fellow-worker of Darwin in 
his discoveries, Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., a witness of unquestionable 
weight in the world of science, Chief Justice J. W. Edmonds, an 
able American lawyer, have staked their reputation, after searching 
investigation, on the truth of such amazing statements. Dangers 
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manifold and extreme, it is admitted, attend this spiritual 
converse; the cause itself suffers much discredit from the 
trickery and deceit of mediums. Some of these, well-known 
and generally trusted, have been known to stoop to the vilest 
artifices. Professor W. F. Barrett,in a paper mainly favourable 
tothe physical phenomena of spiritualism, describes his own 
detection of one, “Dr. Monck,” in a gross bit of fraud, a piece 
of white muslin on a wire frame, with a black thread attached, 
being used by that medium to simulate a partly materialized 
spirit. Another instance occurs in Mrs. Henry Sedgwick’s more 
critical, but by no means conclusive, apergu of the subject. She 
describes minutely the growing of a materialized spirit from 
behind the voluminous folds of Mrs. Guppy Volckman’s velvet 
gown, and its evanishment into the same shadow, that lady 
herself being unaware of the swfercherie, which was made sure 
by a witness stretching out her hand and feeling the cloth of the 
medium’s coat as he crouched down behind Mrs. Volckman’s 
chair! (Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
vol iv. part x.) 

Impostors, after detection in such conduct, have been still 
suffered to practise their trade as professional mediums, from 
which one such act should at once and for ever have ejected 
them. But even when assured of the trustworthiness of our 
guide, we seem to be on the threshold of more perplexing 
doubts ; though the medium be honest—we stand in Hamlet’s 
place—the spirits may be otherwise. All practical spiritualists 
have experienced the confusion caused by certain of these, 
unknown and unauthorised, assuming the names and personating 
the characters of Julius Czsar, Shakespeare, Byron and so 
forth, or masquerading before us as our own dead friends. It is 
most difficult to be aware of their arts, or to apply such tests as 
shall defeat them ; for the strange visitants can peer into our 
secret mind and read our thoughts like a book. Whatever is 
known to us they can produce, and put forward as proof that 
they are indeed what they seem to be. They can hold us by 
our hidden weaknesses, so powerful to overrule the judgment. 
They can play upon the very heart of our mystery, as a cunning 
hand can play upon the stops of a flute. 

Nor is this all we have to guard against. Acute Biblical 
students have warned us, these spirits are no other than. the 


17 
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fallen angels, who have, in early days of our dispensation, allied 
themselves in marriage with the daughters of men. It is said 
that now “spiritual marriage” is not unknown to the adepts 
in these mysteries, that such a union between a woman and an 
immortal has been solemnised in America: it may be, we are 
told, that mortal children of abnormal stature and powers of mind 
for evil will be the consequence. But such statements are 
advanced by the enemies of spiritual converse, not its promoters, 
It is evident that, in dealing with the subject, it behoves us to 
keep our heads cool, and clear of any personal prepossessions, 

On minds which have rejected Christianity as incredible, these 
spiritual phenomena have often worked a startling change. 

This testimony was borne by Mr. S. C. Hall, as far back as 
1863, in a letter to the editor of the Spivitual Magazine : 

“T have myself seen nearly all the marvels he (Mr. D. D. 
Home) relates ; some in his presence, some with other mediums, 
and some when there was no medium aid (when Mrs. Ifall and I 
sat alone). Not long ago I must have confessed to disbelief in 
all miracles ; I have seen so many that my faith asa Christian 
is not now merely outward profession, but entire and solemn 
conviction. For this incalculable good I am indebted to 
spiritualism ; and it is my bounden duty to induce knowledge of 
its power to teach and to make happy.” 

Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, on the other hand, passes from 
materialism to spiritualism as the only form of revelation he can 
accept, thus following the bent of the great majority of absolute 
spiritualists. He reasons as follows: 

“ Spiritualism, if true, furnishes such proofs of the existence of 
ethereal beings, and of their power to act upon matter, as must 
revolutionise philosophy. It demonstrates the actuality of forms 
of matter, and modes of being, before inconceivable ; it demon- 
strates mind without brain, and intelligence disconnected from 
what is termed a material body; and it thus cuts away all 
presumption against our continued existence after the physical 
body is disorganised and dissolved. Yet more, it demonstrates, 
as completely as the fact can be demonstrated, that the so-called 
dead are still alive; that our friends are still with us, though 
unseen, and guide and strengthen us when, owing to absence of 
proper conditions, they cannot make their presence known. It 
thus furnishes that proof of a future life which so many crave, 
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and for want of which so many die in anxious doubt, so many in 
positive disbelief. . . . . Many scientific men deny the 
spiritual source of the manifestations, on the ground that real, 
genuine spirits might reasonably be expected not to indulge in 
the commonplace trivialities which undoubtedly form the staple 
of ordinary spiritual communications. . . . . And if avery 
large majority of those who daily depart this life are persons 
addicted to twaddle, persons whose pleasures are sensual rather 
than intellectual . . . whence is to come the transform- 
ing power which is suddenly, at the mere throwing off the 
physical body, to change these into beings able to appreciate and 
delight in higher and intellectual pursuits? . . . . And all 
for what? Merely to save these people from the necessary conse- 
quences of theiy misspent lives. . . . . The noble teaching of 
Herbert Spencer, that men are best educated by being left to 
suffer the natural consequences of their actions, is the teaching 
of spiritualism as regards the transition to another phase of life.. 
There will be no imposed rewards or punishments ; but every 
one will suffer the natural and inevitable consequences of a well 
or ill spent life. R 

“Contrast this system of natural and inevitable reward or 
retribution, dependent wholly on the proportionate development 
of our higher mental and moral nature, with the arbitrary system 
of rewards and punishments dependent on certain acts and beliefs 
only, as set forth by all dogmatic religions ; and who can fail to 
see that the former is in harmony with the whole order of nature 
—the latter opposed toit? . . . . The mediums have, almost 
all, been brought up in some of the usual orthodox beliefs. How is 
it then that the usual orthodox notions of heaven are ever con- 
firmed through them? In the scores of volumes and pamphlets 
of spiritual literature I have read, I have found no statement of a 
spirit describing ‘ winged angels,’ or ‘ golden harps,’ or ‘ the throne 
of God,’ to which the humblest orthodox Christian thinks he will 
be introduced, if he goes to heaven atall. Thereis nothing more 
marvellous in the history of the human mind than the fact that, 
whether in the backwoods of America, or in country towns in 
England, ignorant men and women, having almost all been 
brought up in the usual sectarian notions of heaven and hell, 
should, the moment they become seized by the strange power of 
mediumship, give forth teachings on this subject which differ 

17* 
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wholly from what has been so deeply ingrained into their minds, 
And this statement is not affected by the fact that commu- 
nications purport to come from Catholic or Protestant, Mahomedan 
or Hindoo spirits. . . . Nothing is more common than for 
religious people at séances to ask questions about God and 
Christ. In reply, they never get more than opinions, or, more 
frequently, the statement that they, the spirits, have no more 
direct knowledge of these subjects than they had while on earth, 

Spiritualism is an experimental science, and affords the only 
sure foundation for a true philosophy and a pure religion. It 
abolishes the term ‘supernatural’ and ‘miracle’ by an exten- 
sion of the sphere of law and the realm of nature, and in doing 
so it takes up and explains whatever is true in the superstitions 
and so-called miracles of all ages. It, and it alone, is able to 
harmonise conflicting creeds; and it must ultimately lead to 
concord among mankind in the matter of religion, which has for 
so many ages been the source of unceasing discord and incal- 
culable evil ; and it will be able to do this because it appeals to 
evidence instead of faith, and substitutes facts for opinions ; and 
is thus able to demonstrate the source of much of the teaching 
that men have so often held to be divine.” 

Bold claims these, covering wider ground than the philosophy 
of the ordinary mind dreams of. From disembodied beings, 
confessedly no better and little wiser than ourselves, were are to 
take our whole faith in a future state, and even attribute to them 
the answers granted to our prayers addressed to an “unknow- 
able” God. We discern in every sentence the sharp antagonism 
between ‘the older beliefs and the new evolution of human 
thought, of which all history is full. But if the alleged revelation 
be based on reality, the old and new should harmonise, as truth 
ever will. 

Apart from the bent of this writer’s mind, how does this 
scheme fit in—this idea, foreshadowed by Milton’s verse : 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


If such be the place of a great multitude of the departed, how 
would such a fact, once established, accord with the Christian’s 
hope? The plain language of Scripture connects the promises 
on which it rests with the resurrection of the body, the great 
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Assize, and the final restoration of all things. It isso formulated 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. What treasure-house shall 
keep the souls of the countless generations, shed abroad upon 
our earth—and it may be upon the infinity of worlds around us— 
like the leaves of a myriad summers, to be reclothed with beauty 
in the Maker’s secret time? Of the mystery of eternal life, as it 
exists beyond the veil stretched before our eyes of flesh, who can 
tell us farther? Neither Lazarus nor the daughter of Jairus, nor 
the youth of Naim, had any tale to unfold from beyond that awful 
bourne. 

The early Christians, it would seem, did not believe in death. 
They always spoke of the departed as “asleep in the Lord.” 
Many modern Christians, earnest, God-fearing ones, of the 
straitest sect of the orthodox, solve the problem by a tem- 
porary extinction of the soul, an unbroken sleep, until the sound 
of the last trump; as if the spirit could not have a separate 
conscious existence without its earthly partner. Yet this 
doctrine seems to clash with an amount of plain Scriptural 
testimony very difficult to explain away. Was Samuel’s spirit 
locked in dreamless darkness when he foretold audibly to 
Saul, “To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me”? Was 
“ Sheol” the earthly grave merely, or the place of departed spirits, 
from which the prophet was recalled by a woman’s voice, in 
Endor? Were Moses and Elijah lapped in dim unconsciousness 
when they stood, in visible form, side by side with their trans- 
figured Lord? Finally, what of the repentant thief, to whom He 
said: “ This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise”? Was this 
the valley of the shadow, or not rather, “The land that is very far 
off” ? some happy resting place appointed for the saints of God ? 

Not all the redeemed, perhaps, may be as these, or as the little 
children. Certainly, the prevailing view of the early Church was 
of an imperfect state of felicity or pain, while apart from the 
body. St. Augustine speaks in terms of doubt and difficulty as 
to what might be the temporary portion of St. Monica, his 
mother. Prayer for the dead was then as regular a duty as for 
the living. These beliefs became crystallised, in process of time, 
into the Roman dogma of purgatory, and finally corrupted into 
gross abuse. Hired prayers and venal indulgences for sin shook 
Luther from the faith of his fathers ; other reformers proceeded 
to lengths he never dreamed of, against the ancient mother of 
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the Churches. In the expressive phrase which Mr. S.C. Hall 
was wont to use, touching this very subject, “They plucked up 
some of the flowers along with the weeds.” 

Of course any such compromise is impossible with the Calvi- 
nistic dogma, usually assumed by opponents of Christianity to 
embody its spirit. By this, each man’s eternal destiny was 
irrevocably fixed before the creation of the world; his conversion 
is effected in the twinkling of an eye, or not at all. At the 
moment of death, every soul enters heaven or hell. 

Somewhat similarly, the Church of Rome teaches of a “ par- 
ticular judgment,” of each soul at the time of departure from the 
body—tempered by the way of escape through purgatory; but 
the New Testament, and the creeds based upon it, only require 
us to believe that “He shall come again with glory to judge 
both the quick and the dead.” 

Thus, we cannot positively say the claim that a spiritual world 
of human origin exists about us, is necessarily opposed to the 
Christian faith. Caution, rather than condemnation, seems to 
be the attitude of the Engiish and Roman Churches towards 
such inquiries. They assume a gradual development of spiritual 
theories towards assimilation with the laws of nature. These 
work with time. They ask, may there not be continuity beyond 
what we can discern? If the Creator drew man, at first, out of 
the dust of the ground, through slow, succesive stages, may not 
the Great Sculptor continue to fashion His own image in the 
spirit of His offspring throughout the intermediate times, until 
it comes before Him for judgment at the last ? 

If such a supposition be tenable, it is not hard to receive that 
our next stage in life may be the carrying on of our work begun 
on earth; seeing that we make ourselves what we shall be, our 
fate being committed here into our own free choice. This 
coincides with views formed by Archbishop Whately, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, and other Anglican divines, as to the employ- 
ments of the blest ; it does not dissent from Mr. Spurgeon; he 
believed that he should continue to preach in heaven : evidently 
he could not conceive of a perfect state of being such as should 
exclude the occupation of his life on earth. Does not this recall 
to us the childlike trust of the poor Indian, who looked for a 
happy hunting ground above the clouds, where his faithful dog 
should bear him company? 
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Again, why should our eternal home be called “The land of 
no laughter”? Shall the rippling mirth of childhood be for 
ever hushed to the mother’s yearning ear? Nay, but there, 
where there are pleasures for evermore, she shall not miss the 
one little voice, the charm of her life. Surely the music of 
innocent joy is a holy thing, though the cruel mockery, the 
coarse, unseemly jest, may never wound the car or grieve the 
heart, where there shall be no tears, nor any pain. 

Lazarus is presented to us in the parable as seen by Dives 
reclining in Abraham’s bosom. It is remaakable that the rich 
man in his punishment can converse with the patriarch across 
the gulf fixed between them. This seems to indicate a common 
world of spirits, Sheol or Hades, during the times of probation 
or expectation in the intermediate state. Thus we read of 
Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison, during the time when 
his body lay in the grave. 

A new light is now thrown upon this great mystery by the 
recent discovery of a fragment of St. Peter’s long lost Gospel in 
an Egyptian tomb. Along with some early Christian was 
buried this record of the death and resurrection of his Lord. In 
the language of Eastern poetry, the Evangelist records the rising 
and departure of Christ from the tomb, as witnessed by the 
Roman centurion Petronius, his soldiers, and the Jewish Elders ° 
watching with them. 

“They again saw three men stepping from forth the grave, 
and two of them supported the One, and a cross followed them, 
and the head of the two reached to heaven, but the head of the 
One that was led by them overtowered above the heavens ; and 
they heard a voice from the heavens that said, ‘ Hast thou 
preached obedience unto them that sleep?’ And from the 
cross was heard, ‘ Yea.’” 

Professor Adolf Harnack attributes this MS. to the early 
part of the second century. It may be a portion of the lost 
Gospel mentioned by the Patristic writers, or it may be merely 
apocryphal; but, beyond all question, it records the belief of 
Christians at a period of less than a hundred years from the 
foundation of their faith as to the preaching of their Redeemer 
“to them that sleep.” 

Of the revived form of this “ Larger hope,” the broader reading 
of the “ glad tidings of great joy,” Tennyson has been the singer 
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for more than forty years. Archdeacon Farrar has long 
preached it within the Church, and recently, other eminent 
divines, such as Canon Luckcock and the late Dean of Wells, 
have fallen, more or less, into the same compassionate view 
towards “the great multitude whom no man can number.” Let 
any attentive hearer mark the tone of our Church sermons now, 
as contrasted with fifteen or even ten years ago: the compulsive 
power of love is far more dwelt upon than the terrors of the law. 
The famous court preacher who threatened his congregation 
with punishment in a place unfit to be named before so polite 
an assembly, would, in these latter days, find his occupation 
gone. “Sheol,” in the revised version, replaces “hell,” as the 
common receptacle of souls, and the later theology accepts the 
poet’s words: 


‘* He will never put on the black cap except for the worst of the worst, 
And the first may be last—I have heard it in church—and the last may be first.” 


Even Nonconformity has felt its Calvinistic fortress shaken 
by this upheaval of modern thought. In what attitude towards 
it stands the ancient Church of Rome? 

Of course she can hold her ground in the broad latitude of 
Purgatory. But the question has been raised on another issue 
by Mr. Mivart, in his startling article on “ Happiness in Hell,’— 
using this last term in its original, though not popular sense, as 
the place, or condition, of souls after the change we call death. 
Spiritual evolution commends itself so forcibly to this earnest 
special pleader’s mind, that he can see its possible working down 
to the lowest depths of the fallen angels’ prison, mitigating, if 
not ending, the pains of the lost in the Gehenna of fire. And what 
says the infallible Church? “Ex cathedrda,” she has not spoken, 
but in an article in the Zad/et, approved, if not inspired by the 
Archbishop of Westminster (as a private doctor), we may read 
between the lines all reasonable indulgence to our hope that the 
fearful words, “ It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come,” may be spoken of few. 

Concerning the most liberal of Mr. Mivart’s theories, the 
Tablet’s reviewer observes : 

“We find ourselves debouching more and more into the 
territory of personal opinion, and although it would be hard 
to say that the conclusions outstep in any definite way the 
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frontier line of strict Catholic faith and morals, yet it seems 
clear to us that they are not in the main path of the Church’s 
daily teaching, and that some of them, if not against, are at least 
beyond the sense of the Church. A body of opinions reduced 
more or less rigorously from Catholic principles, more or less 
emphasised and selected by personal tastes, but loyally kept 
within the circle of unprohibited doctrine, is, we should say, the 
views which may be held by a Catholic. But we mean some- 
thing immensely more than that when we speak of the accepted 
teaching of the Catholic Church.” 

Here are “oratorical precautions” enough ; but the fact remains, 
that we have lived to see a considerable enlargement of the 
borders, within the ancient church, of that same “circle of un- 
prohibited doctrine” ; due warnings are given of the danger of 
going to the opposite extreme, as Mr. Mivart has done, in 
speculation upon that awful secret of God, the fate of lost souls. 

In literature we find a whole school has sprung up in con- 
formity with the change in the point of view of theologians. Of 
the same spirit are Dr. George Macdonald’s “ Letters from Hell,” 
and another book, much read and discussed, “ A Dead Man’s 
Diary.” Add to these, Marie Corelli’s “Romance of Two 
Worlds,” a novel of pure imagination, without any love plot 
whatever. Some years ago this book, as the first work of a 
young author, started into sudden fame, and has floated on the 
great tide of human thought. It may be regarded as a half-way 
halt between the edifice of Truth slowly built up by Christian 
philosophy, and the dream-palaces with which imagination fills 
the unknown hereafter. Here spiritualism takes the ground for 
its moral, as contrasted with its physical manifestations. The 
visions of the trance-medium can be tested and proved lucid 
only so far as the events they can discern far off upon this lower 
world. Beyond it they can rove at will or at venture ; what they 
tell us is incapable of proof or disproof. All we know is, that 
it coincides to a considerable degree with the dominant wave of 
modern thought that is carrying all our spirits on. 

The Psychical Research Society, as yet, has gone no further 
than this in testing the subject. Mr. W. H. Myers has raised 
the hypothesis that the dead, like ourselves, may have a complex 
personality, including that which becomes active in visions of 
sleep ; that their revelations to us may be, on their part, uncon- 
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scious, like the effects of a forgotten dream. But these are 
fancies—not proven truths. “So far and no farther” holds us 
back upon the base of this earth ; like Archimedes, we desire in 
vain to plant our fulcrum on any firm land beyond. 

There are many historical doubts to which modern Spiritualism 
claims the power of offering a key. The Oracles, the Pythia’s 
replies, so often juggling, but at times remarkably justified by 
the event. Thus was the test of her powers proposed by King 
Croesus, and so aptly met by the oracular lines: 


‘*T know the number of the sands, the measure of the seas, 
I understand the dumb, I hear him who speaketh not ; 
An odour crept on my sense of a strongsshelled tortoise 
Boiling in a brazen vessel with the flesh of a lamb : 

Brass is spread beneath it, with brass itis shut down.” 


The king is said to have kept his own secret; his messengers 
were sent to Delphi, a hundred days before the time fixed, when 
his strange occupation should be revealed by the prophetic 
power. Was this accurate answer a mere random shot? There 
seems something more in it than the ravings of hysteria, induced 
by the chewing of laurel leaves and inhaling of poisonous vapour. 
Was the Pythia a trance-medium or clairvoyante? This would 


not, however, by any means prove that her powers of divination 
extended beyond this lower earth. Croesus was convinced and 
lured to his destruction, by her ambiguous forecast of what 
was to come. Like her modern antitypes, she could not read 
the future. 

The demon of Socrates, the inspiration of Savonarola, the 
voices that led Joan of Arc to the rescue of France, were these 
instances of spiritual communion beyond our ken? The levita- 
tions of St. Francis and St. Teresa present a problem which the 
new believers solve in their own way. By their showing, the 
apocryphal stories of witches have some similar foundation in 
facts experienced by mediums of our day, proving that the 
witches were mediums too, and that under much exaggeration 
the reports of their trials produce some grains of indestructible 
truth. 

This doctrine, be it hallucination, deception, or partial, obscure 
reality, is received and believed by millions of men and women, 
a large proportion of them among the educated classes. The 
course of their lives is influenced by it, more or less—sometimes 
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fatally. The strong reaction of our common nature ‘against 
materialism, and its prospect of annihilation at the end of this 
present brief life, often takes the bent of spiritualism. So far, 
the new doctrine has done good; but too often the troubled 
mind, rejecting all other beliefs, rushes blindly into the most 
primeval form of idolatry, the fetich worship of ancestors, which 
undoubtedly preceded the deification of the sun and moon. We 
do not need to recur to this ancient superstition, because we are 
willing to examine, with caution and self-restraint, whatever men 
of science and reflection, devoted to the task, can offer us in the 
way of honest testimony. Archbishop Whately began to inquire 
into the subject some time before his death. It is much to be 
desired that spiritualism should be thoroughly searched by those 
able and authorised to discover the truth. It is now practised 
by multitudes, the majority of whom are utterly unfit to deal 
with such a matter. 

To meddle with such things for the sake of pastime, ridicule, or 
in an irreverent spirit, is gambling of a perilous sort, in which 
our natural intelligence and senses are staked—the amusement of 
an idle hour. Insanity is often the consequence. To play with 
our holiest feelings by a heartless cheat, is a crime against 
humanity which words are too weak adequately tocondemn. It 
can be measured only by the priceless value to us of communion 
with our loved and lost, could this be, without keeping them 
earth-bound, to suffer with our sorrows, from which we would 
fain hope they are free; or drawing them down, for our selfish 
sakes, from the Paradise where we desire that they should enter 
into rest. 

Who shall say from what quarter a new truth may not be 
forthcoming ? Science can analyse for us the components of 
the planets and distant stars, although bars of nature must for 
ever keep us bound to our native sphere. Even so, though we 
may not touch with our hands the depths of eternity, the 
extension of the mind’s faculties, in this world, through space 
and matter, may go far to give us an insight into the possible form 
of life in which we must make the great experiment appointed 
for us all, after the fast-vanishing interval of our mortal years. 
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ffter Much Suffering. 


By LAURA BURRELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Let our old acquaintance be renewed.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
THE train steamed into the little flower-covered station at Sut- 
combe, a pretty village in Derbyshire, and as it stopped a tall, 
and remarkably handsome man sprang lightly from a first-class 
carriage, looking eagerly up and down the platform. The next 
moment a voice at his side exclaimed : 

“Well, old man, here you are at last. I thought that wretched 
train was never coming.” 

And turning sharply round, his hand was warmly grasped in 
that of his old college chum, Frank Bellew. 

As the latter skilfully drove his handsome pair of bays 
towards home, the two young men found many topics of mutual 
interest on which to converse. Then, as they came in sight of a 
quaint old house, standing in charming grounds, Frank turned 
to his friend, and said in an amused voice: 

“My mother is looking forward so much to seeing you again, 
and, in order to introduce you to all the shining lights of Sut- 
combe, she has actually got up quite a large tea-party for to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

With a pleasant smile on his handsome face, John Graham 
responded cheerily : 

“ All right, old man, I shall be charmed to make their 
acquaintance, especially as your dear mother wishes it, but you 
must tell me the names of the people I may expect to see?” 

“Well,” said Frank, putting on his considering cap, “ there are 
the Sandersons, and the Browns, the Elliotts and the Smiths, 
and I think that’s about all, except for the Herveys! They 
will come, of course!” 

“ And who may the Herveys be? Evidently of some import- 
ance, from the way in which you mention them!” 

“Oh!” said Frank, with an assumed carelessness, which did 
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not escape the other man’s notice. “Mr. Hervey is the ‘Rector 
of Sutcombe, and has two children, a son and a daughter. The 
latter is rather a pretty girl. I mnst introduce you to her! But 
don’t you remember the Herveys ?” 

“Well! now I come to think of it, I do remember old Hervey! 
A widower, is he not? And the daughter was at school when 
I was here before? How delightful it will be to meet a nice 
little country girl, fresh from school.” 

At this point in the conversation Frank turned in at a large 
iron gate, and bowling merrily along the wide carriage drive, 
they soon reached the entrance to the house. In the porch 
stood a pretty, smiling old lady, who held out both hands in 
kindly greeting, as John sprang from his seat in the mail 
phaeton, and in a second reached her side. 

“You can’t tell how glad I am to see you again, dear Mrs. 
Bellew,” the young man cried warmly. “ This place is more like 
home to me, than any other.” 

“And yet, you naughty boy, you have not been down to see 
me for more than three years,” the old lady said, in playful 
reproach. “I expect you have quite forgotten Sutcombe and 


its inhabitants, so I have invited some of them to a tea-party 
to-morrow afternoon to meet you.” 

And so, chatting merrily, they sat down to luncheon, to which 
delicious repast John did ample justice. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘* She came adorned hither like sweet May.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

Mrs. BELLEW’S tea-party was in full swing, and everyone 
seemed in the highest spirits. John Graham was doing his best 
to entertain the various young ladies, who, dressed in their 
smartest frocks, fondly hoped to make an impression on the new 
importation in mankind. 

Frank only, appeared restless and discontented, and unable to 
keep his eyes off the door, which for the last half-hour had been 
opening continually to admit fresh relays of tea - drinkers. 
Presently he heard his mother saying : 

“TI wonder what has become of the Herveys? Molly 
promised to come very early to help me with the tea, and now 
it is five o’clock, and no signs of her or Jack.” 
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But even as she spoke, the footman threw open the door and 
in a loud voice announced : 

“ Mr. and Miss Hervey.” 

John Graham turned leisurely round to look at the new- 
comers. But, as he looked, his heart seemed to stand still, and, 
asin a dream, he saw a vision of a lovely, dainty, little maiden, 
clad in purest white, with blue eyes, shining like starry gems, and 
hair of burnished gold. Molly advanced towards her hostess, all 
unconscious of the spell-bound gaze of the handsome stranger, 
whose presence her quick eye had noted as she entered the 


room. 

When, later on, Frank introduced his friend to her, John 
knew that whether for weal or woe, he had met his fate in this 
golden-haired girl with the angel face. 


“T say, old man,” exclaimed Mr. Graham, when the last of the 
guests had departed, “you never told me that your little friend 
was such a beauty. By Jove! wouldn’t she create a sensation in 
Town.” 

“T sincerely hope she will never go to London,” said Mrs. 
Bellew, as she left the room to dress for dinner. “I don’t want 
her dear little head to be turned, she is very sweet as she is.” 

“Yes,” said Frank softly, when his mother had gone, and 
turning to his friend, “Molly certainly is very pretty, in fact 
the prettiest girl I have ever seen.” 

“And as you have not seen many, my dear fellow, you are no 
judge. But I have seen and spoken to nearly all the most_ 
beautiful women in London, and I tell you that ‘pretty’ is no 
word to describe Miss Hervey. She is lovely, simply lovely.” 
And John Graham sighed, as he thought of the exquisite glowing 
face, which had so frequently been turned in his direction that 
afternoon. 

Frank looked at his friend somewhat uneasily, and determined 
to delay no longer in putting the question to Molly which he 
had for some time past wished to do, although his courage had 
always sunk to the lowest ebb, when on the point of putting his 
fate to the test. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* She holds my heart in her sweet open hands, 
Hanging asleep 
Her eye-lids on her eyes like flower on flower.” 
—SWINBURNE. 

A FEW days later, happening to call at the Rectory, Frank 
walked unannounced into the drawing-room. At first it seemed 
untenanted, but presently he spied a fairy-like figure coiled up 
in a huge arm-chair. Molly did not stir, so walking quietly 
across the room to her side, he stood gazing down very tenderly 
on the fair young sleeper. The sweet face was pale, and there 
was a dejected droop about the corners of the pretty mouth, 
which was infinitely pathetic. The small white hands hung 
loosely at her side, with soft palms turned upwards. With a rush 
of emotion he could not control, Frank stooped, and softly 
kissed one of those pretty hands. At the touch of his lips the 
girl awoke, gazing at the young man with wide-open, startled 
eyes. Then, suddenly springing from her chair, half-pouting, 
but wholly bewitching, she exclaimed : 

“How mean of you, Frank, to surprise me like that. When 
you saw that I was asleep, you should have gone off at once, or 
else given me a good shake to wake me up.” 

“ But you looked so nice, that Ifwanted to have a good look at 
you,” the young fellow said pleadingly ; then, as a smile began to 
dawn on the girl’s face, he added, “ Molly, I want to ask youa 
very serious question.” 

And without more ado, he laid his hand and heart at her 
dainty feet. He was very much in love, and spoke with a manly 
simplicity which touched Molly as no high- flown speeches could 
have done. Then, seeing her hesitate, he gently captured one of 
her hands, saying gently: 

“Molly, darling, for Heaven’s sake, don’t say no; I love you so 
dearly, and I will do anything in the world to make you happy, 
but I cannot live without you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Molly, looking as she felt, thoroughly 
startled and amazed. “I never thought you cared for me in 
that way, and I have always looked upon you in the light of 
a dear, kind brother. I don’t think I should make much of a 
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wife, but if your heart is really set on it,’ she concluded with a 
weary sigh, which Frank, in his excitement, did not hear, “and 
you care for my affection, such as it is, I will marry you.” 

Frank, of course, assured her that he would take her on any 
terms, and so the compact was sealed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Ab, sweet, albeit no love be sweet enough, 
Chocse of two loves, and cleave unto the best.’” 
—SWINBURNE. 


THE engagement of the Vicar’s lovely little daughter to the 
young squire of Sutcombe, created quite a sensation in the 
village. John Graham, however; did not and could not share in 
the general rejoicings, although he congratulated his friend 
warmly, and attempted to do the sameto Molly. But,somehow, 
the look on her fair little face, as he murmured the usual form 
of words, haunted him, and he felt restless and unhappy. 

Fifty times a day he wished he had never come to Sutcombe, 
and yet he could not tear himself away from the place, where at 
any moment he might meet the girl whom he now knew he 
loved madly, wildly, if you will, but with a passionate devotion 
which almost amounted to worship. 

Molly, on her side, was tormented by doubts and fears. She 
had known Frank all her life and was very fond of him, but, now 
that they were engaged, she began to feel that her calm affec- 
tion was a very different thing to his love for her. When he 
kissed her, she felt miserably conscious that his kisses were dis- 
tasteful to her, and then another face than that of her betrothed 
would come before her mental vision, and she would turn from 
him so coldly that he would look at her with sudden fear in his 
eyes, and a wistful longing, which made her feel more than ever 
guilty. 

One day, Frank spoke to her kindly but firmly : 

“ My darling,” he said, and the tender voice faltered a little, 
“T want you to be thoroughly honest with me. If you feel that 
you cannot love me well enough to marry me, tell me so at once, 
and I will set you free, for, although I should be a miserable 
creature without you, yet I would not spoil your life for my own 
selfish ends.” 

“Dear Frank,” Molly cried, with a little catch in her voice. 
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“you know that I love you, and I ask nothing better than to 
make you happy. Your love makes me feel a better woman, and 
I could not bear to lose it.” 

“Indeed, my dear one, you need never fear that. Whilst there 
is life in this poor body of mine, I shall love you with my 
whole heart and soul, and never care for another woman.” 

And folding her to the honest heart, which was all her own, 
he kissed the lovely face again and again, whilst Molly lay 
passively in his arms, accepting and returning his caresses in a 
purely mechanical fashion. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* With all my heart I'll sit and*hear her sing.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 
A WEEK has passed, during which Frank and his friend have 
spent most of their time at the Rectory. One evening Mrs. 
Bellew gives a large dinner-party; Molly is paired off with a 
neighbouring squire, whilst John Graham sits quite at the other 
end of the table, where he can only now and then catch a 
glimpse of the golden head. He notices that Molly, although 
looking very lovely in a gauzy dress of shimmering azure, is. 
very pale, and surely, yes, she is thinner than when he first 
saw her, at that memorable tea-party, only three short weeks. 
ago. 

At this point in his reflections, his eyes meet hers, and in 
their starry depths, he reads a world of anguish and despair. He 
is so startled that he fails to respond to a question which his fair 
neighbour has already asked him twice. 

When the ladies retire to the drawing-room, Mrs. Bellew goes 
up to Molly, who is standing by the open French window, and 
says gently: 

“Molly, dear child, what is the matter with you? You are 
looking so pale and thin! Have you been quarrelling with 
Frank, or anything of that sort ?” 

“Indeed, no, dear mother,” the girl replies, smiling prettily. 
and putting her arm affectionately round the old lady’s waist, 
“but I think I am a little out of sorts to-day. I daresay I 
shall be all right to-morrow. Don’t bother about me.” 

And for the rest of the evening, she is feverishly gay. 

Later on, she is requested to sing. At first she hesitates. 


1¢ 
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“T really don’t think I could sinz to-night,” she says, plead- 
ingly, but at that moment John comes up to her. 

“Dosing, Miss Hervey. Remember that I have never heard 
you, and be merciful,” he says in a low voice, and she imme- 
diately sits down at the piano. Why does she choose that 
saddest of sad songs, Tosti’s “ Good-bye” ? 

John is seated near the piano, facing her, and she can see the 
emotion plainly written on his face, as her glorious, fresh, and 
passionate voice rings pathetically through the room. 

‘* The link must break, and the lamp must die ; 
Good-bye to hope ! Good-bye—zgood-bye !” 

The tender, thriliinz voice falters, but she goes bravely on. 
There is intense silence in the room. 

‘* What are we waiting for? Oh, my heart! 
Kiss me straight on the brows and part ! 
Again! again, my heart, my heart ! 
What are we waiting for, you and I? 


A pleading look—a stifled cry ! 
Good-bye for ever——” 


The clear, young voice dies away ina gasping sob, and Molly, 
for the first time in her life, falls down in a dead faint. She is 
immediately raised from the ground, and carried to the open 


window. The fresh air soon revives her, and on coming back to 
her senses she is much relieved to see that John is not anywhere 
near her. Mrs. Bellew orders the carriage, and, with a face full 
of concern, Frank escorts his fianc’e to the Rectory. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘ Honour is an old-world thing, but it smells swe2t to those in whose hand it is strong.” 
—OUIDA. 

JOHN GRAHAM comes down to breakfast the next morning 
with haggard face, and, after reading his numerous letters, he 
informs Mrs. Bellew that he must leave Sutcombe the following 
day, as urgent business callshim to Town. The kind old lady is 
loud in her protestations against his going off so soon. Frank 
is not at the table, as he has gone to breakfast at the Rectory, 

anxious for early news of Molly. 
In the course of the day, John pays a visit of farewell to the 
Herveys. Molly does not appear, and, with a sigh, John thinks 
that after all it is better they should not meet again. The events 
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of the preceding evening have thoroughly opened his eyes, and 
he is now aware that Molly loves him as deeply as he loves her 
This knowledge is a source of infinite pain and yet exquisite joy 
to him, for where is the man, being human, who could resist a 
slight feeling of joy and triumph at the thought that a young 
and lovely girl, to whom he is devotedly attached, loves him in 
return, in spite of an insurmountable barrier between them ? 

But—John Graham holds his honour dearer than his life, and 
being Frank’s friend and chosen companion, he cannot and will 
not basely betray him. So the more he thinks the matter over 
the more determined he becomes to stick to his plan of leaving 
Sutcombz, although Frank adds his entreaties to those of Mrs. 
Bellew. 

“My dear fellow,” he says, with a puzzled expression on his 
honest face, “I can’t think what business can have cropped up 
so suddenly to make you leave us so soon. I quite thought you 
would have stayed all the summer. But you will come baci 
directly this stupid business is settled, will you not?” 

“T shall not come back,” replies John in a harsh voice, “ untis 
you want me as best man; then, dear old boy, you may be sure 
I shall turn up fast enough, to see you safely tied up.” 

And with this promise, Frank is fain to be content, although 
his friend’s look and manner worry him considerably, and 
tender-hearted fellow that he is, he cannot rid himself of the 
idea that John has some secret sorrow gnawing at his heart, of 
which the world knows nothing. 

“Of course it’s a woman,” thinks this confirmed woman-hater, 
“they are always at the bottom of all mischief,” and with that 
concluding wise reflection he betakes himself to the Rectory, 
there to hang on Molly’s every word and look with a blind 
devotion, which somewhat belies his sweeping condemnation of 
the fair sex. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* The rapture which dwells on the first kiss of iove.’ 
—BYRON, 


It is evening, and as it is the last he will spend in Sutcombe for 

many a weary day to come, John wanders down in the direction 

of the Rectory, with a vague, faint hope that he may meet Molly. 

She is nowhere to be seen, and after a little time he strolls into 
18* 
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the Rectory wood. Walking slowly along, thinking his miser- 
able thoughts, he suddenly comes face to face with the object of 
them. One glance at his white, haggard face seems to tell her 
all, and holding out her hand, she says simply : 

“ Must you really go away to-morrow, Mr. Graham ?” 

John draws a little nearer, as he says in a low, passionate 
voice : 

“Molly, I must go, or I might forfeit all right to be called a 
man of honour. Good-bye, dear. I hope that in your future 
life you will sometimes spare a thought for one, who is most 
unhappy, but who tried to act honestly, although in doing so he 
sacrificed what was dearer to him than life itself.” 

All this time Molly has been standing still with downcast eyes, 
but now, looking up suddenly, she is startled at the wild anguish 
depicted in the man’s face, and involuntarily moves closer to him. 
He notices the movement, and unrebuked draws her into his 
arms, holding her closely against his heart, and seeking the 
lovely lips he has hungered for so long in vain, with his own— 
and she yields, as a woman yields to the man, who, owning all 
her heart, claims all her passion, too, as his right—giving herself 
up blindly and unreservedly to the rapture of that embrace, 
whilst he, holding her thus, forgets all else in life save her, and 
murmurs as he kisses her lips, her cheek, her throat : 

“ My own—my love—my life!” 

Molly is the first to come back to the realities of life, and 
with a sigh, which is more like a moan, she draws herself away 
from his encircling arms, and speaks gently, but firmly : 

“You must go away to-morrow, as arranged,” she says, in a 
low, thrilling voice, “and we must never meet again. I shall 
marry Frank, and in trying to make him happy, I may forget 
this madness. You will go into the world, and see many beauti- 
ful women, therefore you will easily find consolation and forget- 
fulness, and I—shall always wish you well. Now go,” she 
commands, “whilst we both have strength to battle against our 
fate.” 

And with one long, despairing look into the lovely face, he 
gces his way. 


On her return to the Rectory, Molly finds her fiancé awaiting 
her, and feeling that somehow she must make amends to him 
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for her faithlessness, she is moved to such an unusual show of 
affection towards him, that poor Frank is beside himself with 
delight. As he takes his departure, towards eleven o'clock, some 
unaccountable impulse urges her to put her arms lovingly round 
his neck, and as he presses her closely to him she raises her face 
to his, and kisses him twice of her own accord. In the dreadful 
days that follow, this seemingly trivial incident gives her some 
comfort. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘* For haply it may be, 
That when thy feet return at evening, 
Death shall come in with thee.” 
—SWINBURNE. 

THE following morning the Rector and his children are electrified 
by the news that the young squire is missing, and that he has evi- 
dently not been home all night, as his room shows no sign of 
having been occupied. The alarm is raised. After a search which 
lasts nearly two hours, they find him lying in the very wood 
where Molly and John Graham met and parted the night before. 
But poor Frank is beyond help. Across his throat there is an 
ugly gash, which reaches from ear to ear. And there he lies, a 
ghastly, disfigured corpse. There is great consternation in the 
village, and intense indignation is felt against the unknown 
murderer. The police lose no time in trying to unravel the 
mystery of the horrible crime, but this is no easy task, as Frank 
was beloved by all, and they can hear of no one who was at all 
likely to have owed hima grudge. John Graham, having left 
Sutcombe early in the morning, is still in ignorance of his 
friend’s tragic fate, although the time is coming, all too soon, 
when he is to hear of it, and to his cost. 


Startling evidence comes out at the inquest. A handkerchief 
marked “J. Graham” has been found close to the spot where 
the body was discovered. This, coupled with his abrupt depar- 
ture, casts suspicion on Graham, and, as ill rumours fly apace, it 
is soon whispered all over the village that John is suspected of 
having murdered the squire. It is understood that Frank was 
passing through the Rectory wood, on his return from an evening 
visit to his betrothed, when he must have been waylaid and 
foully slain by the man who professed to be his friend, but who 
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in reality; was his greatest enemy, and who, it seems, was only 
too anxious to rid himself of a troublesome rival. For, once let 
loose the tongue of scandal, and it will wag with the greatest 
rapidity. The report that John has murdered his friend for love of 
the Rector's little daughter, gains ground. The coroner's verdict, 
however, is that of “Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” But in an incredibly short time a vast 
amount of evidence crops up against Graham, and before long he 
is arrested on acharge of murder, and thrown into prison, there 
to await his trial with what patience and fortitude he can 
muster. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘* He hath my heart yet, and shall have my prayers, 
While I shall have my life.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 

ALL this time poor Molly has been fretting very much over the 
loss of the man who was so soon to have been her husband, 
She had known him all her life, and the fact that she certainly 
never loved him as she loves Graham is an additional source of 
regret to her. Upon her has devolved the painful task of 
breaking the fearful news to Mrs. Bellew, and the sight of the 
poor mother’s anguish is very trying to sensitive Molly, who 
loves the old lady dearly. 

But when the news of Graham’s arrest reaches Sutcombe, 
Molly’s despair knows no bounds, and she breaks down com- 
pletely. Never for one instant does she suspect him, as she 
knows so well that his is too noble a nature to stoop to a 
cowardly crime in order to win the woman he loves. Her great 
object now is to conceal the fact of her love for him from the 
eyes of the world, knowing, as she does, that if the truth were 
to come to light, things would look even worse for him than they 
already do. She takes her father into her confidence, and easily 
persuades him to visit John in prison, and this interview with the 
good old clergyman really brings some comfort to poor heart- 
stricken Graham, who has been longing to receive the assurance 
that the Herveys, at least, believe in his innocence, 

As the time for the trial draws nearer and nearer the excite- 
ment in the village of Sutcombe grows strong. It is to take 
place in Nottingham, abcut an hour’s journey from Sutcombe. 
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Molly makes up her mind to be present, and, although her 
father is very much opposed to it at first, yet she gently, but 
firmly, overcomes all his scruples, for, as she says with a sobbing 
sigh : 

“Dear father, how could I deny him the poor comfort of 
knowing that in the vast crowd, which is sure to assemble for so 
important a trial, there is one heart which beats for him, and 
him alone?” 


And so the dreaded day at length arrives. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘* Out with it boldly, truth loves open dealing.” 
—-SHAKESPEARE. 


THE court is crowded, as so many people take a morbid interest 
in murder cases. The prisoner pleads “ Not guilty,’ and the 
case begins. Now, at the supreme moment, there seems to be a 
terrible number of witnesses forthcoming against the prisoner. 
Only one for him, and that is Mrs. Bellew, who loves him, and is 
firmly convinced that he did not take her son’s life. But, after 
all, her evidence does not go for much, as it is only circumstantial. 


Graham is defended by one of the ablest of men, but, as the 
case advances, everything seems to point out the prisoner as the 
guilty man, and his friends begin to look very anxious. The 
prisoner himself appears perfectly calm and collected, and when 
he speaks his voice is clear and strong, although a perfect 
passion of impotent grief is raging in his inmost soul. 

As the jury are about to retire to consider their verdict, and 
excited murmurs circulate around the court, a woman rushes 
wildly forward, and, panting, she gasps forth: 

“This man is not guilty, I swear it, for I saw the crime com- 
mitted, and the man who did it.” 

And sinking down upon a bench close by, she bursts into a 
passionate flood of tears. There is perfect silence in court, and 
only the sound of the woman’s sobbing can be heard. She is 
young and pretty, and very respectably dressed. Many in that 
vast crowd recognize her as an inhabitant of Sutcombe, and it 
is with breathless excitement that they await her next words. 
The judge allows her tears to take their course, then, as her sobs 
cease, he quietly and kindly addresses her. After some hesita- 
tion, the whole story comes out. 
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“My name is Annie Street, and I have lived in Sut- 
combe all my life. For the last year I have been keeping 
company with Adam Freeman, who also lives in Sutcombe. 
To my sorrow, I found out that Adam was a confirmed 
poacher, and had several times got into trouble with the young 
squire, who was too kind-hearted, however, to punish him 
publicly. But on the day of the murder” — and here 
she gives another sob—“ Mr. Bellew had cause to speak very 
seriously and severely to Adam, and to threaten him with 
exposure unless he mended his ways. Now Adam has a very 
fierce temper, and never was the man to brook interference.” 

At this point in the evidence, there is a short scuffle in court. 
as a man who has been standing in the crowd attempts to get 
away. But he finds himself securely pinioned by two policemen, 
one on either side of him, and with a groan of resignation, he 
stands passive in their hands, Then order is restored, and the 
girl goes on with her story: 

“ For some time past, I had had reason to suspect that Adam 
Freeman was unfaithful to me, and on the night of the murder, 
after taking my usual walk with him, I said good-bye, and he 
went off. But, instead of going straight home, I watched and 
followed him into the wood. He was evidently also waiting and 
watching for some one, and feeling sure it was his new love he 
expected, I kept well out of sight. Presently, to my surprise, the 
young squire came along. Then, without a word or sound of 
warning, Adam rushed upon him with his knife, and in a 
minute all was over. I was too frightened to move, and directly 
he had done the fearful deed, Adam fled from the spot. I got 
out of the wood as soon as I could. I was very fond of Adam, 
and made up my mind not to say anything about it to anyone, 
although it was a terrible secret to carry about with me, and I have 
never known a peaceful minute since that horrible night, when [ 
saw that ghastly sight which has haunted me ever since. But 
when I came to think of another, and an innocent, man suffering 
for Adam’s crime, I could bear it no longer, and determined, at 
whatever cost to myself, to make a clean breast of it.” 

As the girl stops speaking two policemen advance, holding 
between them, in a vice-like grasp, the man who had attempted 
to leave the court a few minutes before. This is Adam Free- 
man, who has not been able to resist attending the trial, a 
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curious fascination drawing him to the place. As he passes 
Annie Street, he looks at her with a fiendish smile on his face, 
hissing out the words : 

“You she-devil!” , 

The poor girl shrinks back, frightened and sorry, for she 
cannot forget that she once loved this man, and that she has now 
brought him to his death. 

Adam Freeman is forthwith cast into prison, there to await 
his trial, the result of which everyone knows only too well. 
And there we will leave him, as something too hideous to dwell 
upon, but trusting that he will repent of the cowardly crime 
which cut off the young squire in the flower of his youth. 

On his release, John Graham immediately rushes to the spot, 
where he has seen Molly’s lovely white face, so eagerly straining 
forward to catch every word of the evidence. He is just in time 
to take her tenderly in his arms, and carry her out of the court, 
before she faints right away. The excitement and suspense have 
been too much for the poor girl’s overstrung nerves. But joy 
seldom kills. In a few minutes she recovers, to find her father 
and brother anxiously bending over her, and by her side, holding 
her hand tenderly in his, kneels the man whom she loves so 
dearly, and who has suffered so much for her sake. His face is 
pale and worn-looking, but it wears such a look of unutterable 
joy and relief, that Molly gives him a sweet, though feeble little 
smile, as she lays her head wearily against his arm, and, un- 
mindful of the presence of others, he stoops towards her, and 
lays his lips on hers, in one long, clinging kiss. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘‘T have led her home, my love, my only friend, 
There is none like her, none! 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood, 
And sweetly on and on, 
Calming itself to the long-wished-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good.” 
—TENNYSON. 


FOR many weeks sweet Molly lies seriously ill, but youth and 
a sound constitution go far towards her recovery,and after a 
long, weary time, she is declared convalescent, and is allowed to 
see John for a short time each day. He is once more staying 
with Mrs. Bellew, who, broken-hearted at the loss of her beloved 
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son, clings with touching affection to the man who sympathises so 
thoroughly with her sorrow, She has heard the whole story of 
Molly’s love for Graham from the girl’s own lips, and althougha 
little hurt at first at the seeming slight to the dead man’s 
memory, she soon grows reconciled to the inevitable, and forgives 
them heartily in her son’s name. 

Six months later, when Molly and her lover are quietly married 
in London, she comes up to Town to assist at the ceremony, and 
is the first to offer her warm congratulations to the newly-wedded 
pair. 


One last peep we will take at them. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
have a charming house in London, and are very popular in 
Society. They are rich, and nothing delights John more than to 
see his lovely wife surrounded by pretty, dainty things. He is 
very happy, although now and again a dark shadow from the 
past mars the beauty of his face. Then, as he sits in his study, 
with that sad look in his eyes and the cloud on his brow, a fairy- 
like figure comes softly to his side, and as she nestles in his 
arms, and lays her sweet lips on his, whispering words of joy and 
comfort, he realises that without this dear little wife of his 
existence would not be complete. 

And by-and-bye, a son and heir is born to crown their lives 
with bliss, and in the delight of watching his boy’s pretty baby 
ways, the dark shadow from the past is entirely lifted from his 
life, and he looks forward joyfully to long years of unclouded 
happiness. 


But in the midst of their supreme content, the memory of the 
noble-hearted man who had been so cruelly murdered is ever 
fresh in their hearts. 
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H Wisit to the Bois Amour. 


PONT-AVEN was facetiously described by an old writer in the 
last century as being “a town of renown, consisting of fifteen 
mills and fourteen houses.” But at the present day, although 
its mills still seem to crop up everywhere, they are, no longer in 
excess of the habitations. For the little town can now count its 
population by thousands ; and it has also many visitors in the 
summer season, most of whom are artists who come there to 
reproduce its beauties on their canvas. 

It is a pleasant drive from Quimperlé to Pont-Aven — the 
distance being about eleven miles ; and when I reached the spot 
and saw the sweet little valley of the Aven smiling before me 
with its girdle of steep hills, its woods and its waters—the whole 
scene looked so secluded and tranquil, and was so suggestive of 
peace and repose, that I could not help fancying it must have 
been here that Happiness came when, as it is said, she fled from 
the outer world. 

The river which runs through this valley and takes its name 
from it, is for the most part a light-hearted little stream. And 
though it displays much diversity of character and many 
different moods during its course to the sea, it is seldom sullen 
and always imparts additional beauty to the scene through which 
it flows. On its banks stands the ancient town of Pont-Aven. 
And as the quaint little granite houses of which the latter is 
composed are very irregularly placed, and hardly any two of 
them resemble each other, the effect is so peculiar that they 
look somewhat like a joke in stone—humour pourtrayed in 
architecture, if such a thing could be—and give one the idea of 
having been built in fun rather than in earnest. It is almost 
needless to add, therefore, that Pont-Aven has no monuments. 
But then it woos you with so much beauty that you seem to 
want nothing more than what it has to offer. And owing to the 
number of old churches, ruined castles, and Druidical remains in 
and around the neighbourhood, one can spend a week or so at 
the tree-shaded inn there very pleasantly indeed. 

This inn is conducted by Mademoiselle Julia Guillon—a jolly 
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Bretonne who has a bright smile and a pleasant word for every- 
body, and who keeps such a good table that her house has 
become a favourite resort—locally—and the walls of her salle-a- 
manger are lined with paintings done by the various artists who 
have tarried with her from time to time. 

Of course here, as well as in most other parts of Finistére, you 
see life more or less in the rough, and accompanied by a good 
deal of topsyturvytude. For instance, to describe things @ la 
Hibernaise, the waiters are both women, and the chamber- 
maid isa man! But then, this is a mere matter of detail and 
does not in any wise interfere with one’s comfort. For as the 
man is both civil and obliging he answers the purpose very well, 
and as the costume of the girls is extremely picturesque, they 
look much pleasanter to the eye than if they belonged to “ the 
worthier gender” and were dressed in regulation style. 

The morning after I arrived at Pont-Aven was Sunday, and 
I knew it atonce. I felt itin the air. For,as it seems to me, there 
is always something distinctive and peculiar about the deep repose 
and calm of the seventh day. But, while this strange, unwonted 
stillness appears to prevail everywhere, it is of course intensified 
in a remote little spot like Pont-Aven, which is so completely 
withdrawn from the outer world that the waves which break on 
the shores of busy life are never heard there, and where even 
time itself seems to move more slowly than it does elsewhere. 
It was, however, just the day for musing and meandering; so I 
determined to spend it in the dreamy depths of the Bois 
d’Amour—a charming wood which extends for several kilo- 
metres beyond the town and which is exquisitely pretty in some 
parts. Indeed, the walk by the river side where the trees grow 
stately and tall and the waters shine white as silver through the 
branches, is just like a bit of fairyland. But the whole contour 
of the country here lends itself so easily to picturesque effects 
that these wonderful “ bits” of scenery are constantly cropping 
up. Though I am bound to add they often lie so hidden away, 
out of sight and out of mind, that they are only found by the 
diligent seeker. Thus reminding one of the glittering grotto of 
priceless treasure which Sinbad discovered under the mountain, 
and of whose existence no one had the least idea but himself. 

Meanwhile, the pleasantest incident or episode in this river-side 
walk is a pretty little cascade, which is situated in a most 
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romantic spot, just where the foliage is thickest and densest and 
where the water seems brightest and most musical. Of course 
objects are always great or small by comparison—and if the 
cascade in the Bois d’Amour were to be appraised by its size it 
would be nowhere. But though neither a Terni nora Pissevache, 
and though its height is insignificant rather than imposing, it 
forms such a distinctive feature in the scene that its absence 
would be attended with much artistic loss. Besides, there is 
always something fascinating in the exhibition of any power in 
nature which no exertion on the part of man is able to prevent 
or resist. And I have often noticed, too, that listening to the 
ceaseless flow of falling water begets a dreamy condition of mind 
in which the present for the time being seems to vanish away 
and one lives in the past alone. This is strange, but it is never- 
theless true. For there can be no doubt that the genius of the 
waterfall is retrospective, while that of the river is prospective 
and suggests anticipation and hope. Thus while we ask the 
latter: “ Whence? and Whither?” and our thoughts appear to 
move onwards and forwards with it—while listening to the 
lulling sound of falling water we instinctively and inevitably turn 
back to the irrevocable past and the days that are no more. 

But then, under such conditions, and in sucha scene as I am 
endeavouring to describe, although the curtains of the past may 
be withdrawn and fading recollections freshened in a marvellous 
manner—the memories evoked are not stinging and bitter, but 
gentle and soothing, soft and tender, as befits the spirit of the 
place. For in that lovely spot every sense was a minister of 
enjoyment. And there was such a charm in the velvety sward, 
the bonnie woodlands, the gracious outline of the hills, and the 
shadowy purple veil which rested on them, that as my eye 
followed the glistening river as it glided silently out of sight, I 
could not help thinking that it must be on its way to fairyland. 

The next time I saw the Bois d’Amour was by moonlight, and 
the impression it made upon me on that occasion I shall not 
readily forget. It was the first time I had ever been in a dense 
wood at so late an hour—and I had no idea, previously, what 
weird effects can be produced in such a scene by the wan light 
and flickering shadows cast by a fitful moon, and above all, by 
that aggregate of faint sounds which is called the silence of the 
night. It was, in truth, a strange, fantastic realm—full of un- 
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written poctry and suggestiveness, and withal so eerie, that things 
appeared to lose their qualities in it and become different from 
what they are. All the ordinary conditions of life seemed altered, 
too. There were ghostly sounds which are never heard by day ; 
there were phantom-like shapes gliding along the sward which 
could not be accounted for in any way; there were forms with- 
out substance, and vague shadowy substances without any 
distinct outline ; there were stealthy movements among things 
unseen which gave one quite a creepy sensation ; and while the 
rustling and sighing among the plants and grasses had a very 
human tone, the trees as they whispered mysteriously together 
seemed so watchful and sympathetic that it was almost impos- 
sible not to accredit them with attributes and regard them as 
sentient things. 

The Chateau de Rustéphan is quite close to the Bois d’Amour, 
and I soon made my way to it—for I can never resist the fascina- 
tion of an old ruined castle. Indeed, when to one of these ancient 
buildings certain conditions are added—that is to say, when 
time has chartered it with memories until it is almost trans- 
formed into a living organism and seems instinct with life, and 
when nature with swect ccntrition has made amends for the 
ravages of years and surrounded its crumbling walls with her 
tender, mellowing influences—it becomes so very interesting 
that one studies its parts almost as eagerly as if they were the 
pages of some old romance. Why we should have this tender- 
ness for the past, this reverence for these survivals from dead 
ages, is not easily explained. But the feeling exists neverthe- 
less, and is so general that it almost seems to belong to 
humanity. 

The Chateau de Rustéphan, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, occupies the site of a much older building and was of 
rectangular form, flanked with towers at each angle, and had 
a Gothic entrance. It was once of considerable size, too, but so 
much of it has crumbled to pieces that it is now a small ruin. 
However, the destroying angel seems to have had a regard 
for the picturesque in this instance; for the walls have all 
broken away just where the breaches look best, and every 
rent and fissure seems to have been made with due atten- 
tion to effect also. Nature, too, has softened all asperities at 
Rustéphan. And while the ancient chambers’are carpeted with 
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greensward and the mouldering walls wreathed with garlands 
of bright-leaved ivy, in many places the dislodged stones are 
covered with those gem-like lichens which so patiently weave 
their delicate tracery over what is fallen and disfigured that like 
charity they conceal a multitude of defects. Besides, Rustéphan 
has its legend and its ghost : the ghost in this case being that of a 
beautiful girl, who, in consequence of having been crossed in love, 
died of a broken heart there some centuries ago, and who, though 
she is sometimes audible on dark nights, has such an obliging 
disposition that she generally prefers to walk by moonlight, when 
she can be seen as well as heard. 

Now I must pause here to remark that the numberless 
traditions and quaint old stories with which this region abounds 
impart a great superadded charm to a sojourn in it. And it is 
a strange fact that, however sceptical you may be, the poor people 
who relate these marvels are always so thoroughly convinced of 
their truth and seem so much in earnest, that though you may 
pity their credulity you never feel disposed to laugh at them for 
it. For my own part I must confess that I hold all these things 
in high esteem and have always considered that they could not 
be dispensed with without much emotional loss. Besides, legend 
can stand on her own dignity, and should be treated with all the 
respect due to primogeniture. For there can be no doubt that 
she existed long before history, of which she is so often the 
groundwork and the source. I, therefore, distinctly refuse to 
disbelieve in the legend of Rustéphan Castle; and I can truly 
affirm that the pleasure I derived from my visit to the place 
would have been sensibly diminished if no such legend existed. 

The Chateau de Poulguen is also well worthy of a visit. A plea- 
sant drive of about five miles through narrow, tree-bordered roads 
takes you to it; and directly you enter the ancient court in front 
of the building, you feel as if you had left the present behind 
you and had gone back to the dim past. This castle is said to 
be six hundred years old. But by whom it was founded, or to 
what precise era it belongs, are questions which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. Nevertheless, the very mystery which 
hangs about it and the obscurity in which its origin is shrouded, 
lend an additional charm to it and invest it with an interest which 
is, in one sense, greater than that inspired by those ancient 
strongholds, which are the grey landmarks of ancient history, 
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and have played an important part in its annals. In any case, 
there is a spell about Poulguen which is felt by everybody, and 
this spell manifests itself in all its details, too. In the rough 
uneven stone stairs which lead to the upper storeys, in the many 
lofty chambers, which have been recently restored, in the 
wonderfully picturesque old kitchen (which, by the way, looks 
uncommonly like a Dutch interior)* and above all in the ancient 
chapel—quaint and small—where the litany used to be sung by 
lips now silent for many centuries, and where the old walls still 
seem to echo with that soft and subtle music which is heard by 
the inner ear alone. 

I think that with the exception of the Bois d’Amour, the plea- 
santest walk at Pont-Aven is to Nizon, and the mysterious little 
Bois de Luzuen. On the way to these places you pass many 
stone monuments—notably the dolmen of St. Mandé, and when 
you reach the wood you find that it contains, besides two dolmens, 
the ruins of an old feudal tower dating from the ninth century. 
This is a very grisly little ruin, and its history is not in any wise 
remarkable. Nevertheless, as you stand alone with the silence, 
in the midst of its time-stained walls, a sort of thrill runs through 
you at the thought that they have actually been in existence for 
a thousand years. As for Nizon, although it looks fairly well 
with the bloom of distance on it, when you come to close quarters 
you find that it is a shadowy, spectral-looking little town, which 
produces a strange impression on the mind by reason of its 
peculiar dimness and desolateness of aspect. It is, in short, one 
of those places which make a promise to the eye (from a distance) 
which they break onanearer approach. For there is nothing 
within the precincts of the blighted, mildewed little spot to justify 
the expectations raised by its outward appearance; and when 
you are told it has inhabitants, you feel incredulous and fancy 
that they must at least be all fast asleep. 

It is said by some writers that the women of this region are 
remarkable for their good looks. But this gift of beauty is 
merely a donation from the authors in question, and does not 
exist except in their pages. On the contrary, I have observed 


* On the day that I visited Poulguen I was accompanied by an American paintress who 
was most anxious to make a sketch of this charming old kitchen. But, strange to say, the 
owner had left strict orders with the custodian that neither that nor any other part of the 
castle was to be sketched. A very great loss to pictorial art ! 
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that while the men are ordinary, the women are singularly plain 
specimens of what, by a euphemism of their language, is called 
the deau sexe. Indeed there were some who with their mahogany- 
coloured skins and general flatness of feature might have been 
lineal descendants of that simian ancestor to whom specula- 
tive science is so disposed to attribute the honour of our common 
paternity. However, they have the saving grace of always 
looking picturesque, owing to the coquettish white caps they 
wear on their heads, and the very pretty collarettes and camisoles 
with which they adorn their shoulders and arms. And they 
“compose” so well, too, that wherever you see a group of 
Finistérian women gathered together, you invariably think that 
they must be sitting—or standing—for their portraits. Moreover, 
their costnme never alters. As it was in the beginning, it is now 
and presumably, ever shall be. It has outlived the Monarchy, 
Revolutions, Empires, and English and German invasions, and 
will in all probability outlast as many more political changes as 
the versatile French nation sees fit to indulge in. But then, 
this is all the better. Kor in addition to being picturesque, 
uncommon, and original, it is undoubtedly extremely becoming 
also. 

The costume of the men in many parts of Finistére is likewise 
very striking. And, with their long black hair floating behind 
them, and their broad-brimmed black hats adorned with silver 
buckles, they are always pleasant to see and meet—at a distance. 
But unfortunately a nearer approach usually dispels the illusion 
by revealing the unkemptness and uncleaniiness of their general 
appearance, etc., etc. For as Emerson has truly observed, 
“Though moral qualities may rule in the distance, at close 
quarters the senses are all-powerful and cannot be ignored.” 
Verbum sap. 

The annual Pardon at Pont-Aven is said to be the best 
in Finistére, and as a rule it is very largely attended—but I was | 
not in time for it. They have also another religious procession 
or féte, there called the Feux de St. Jean, which is always 
held at night, and is of a most impressive character. Indeed the 
effect produced by a number of huge bonfires blazing along the 
lonely hillsides on a still, summer evening, is so wonderfully 
Rembrandtesque that it is quite incommunicable by words—nor 
could the impression it leaves on the mind be des.ribed either. 
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But that is one of the peculiarities of these old-world rites, 
You do not believe in them, and you certainly do not approve 
of them, and yet they exercise such a strange fascination over 
you that while witnessing their performance you enter as fully 
into the spirit of the scene as if you were one of the participators 
in it. 

After having spent a pleasant week at Pont-Aven I returned 
to Quimperlé, whence so many excursions radiate—the most in- 
teresting being to far-famed Carnac, vd Lorient, Port Louis, and 
Etel. On reaching the latter place I found that the walk thence 
to Erdéven and Carnac was an easy and agreeable one. It did 
not, however, lie through a pretty part of the country. On the 
contrary the scene became wilder and more haggard as I advanced, 
as though it were, so to say, leading up to the land of desolation 
I was about to visit. Nevertheless when I reached the spot I 
was not in the least prepared for what I saw. For Carnac is 
one of those places which neither pictures nor descriptions can 
faithfully pourtray and which you must “see with your own 
eyes” if you really want to know agvhat it is like. As for 
myself, when I looked round me that day I began to think 
I must have got back to one of the geologic periods, and as 
if what I was gazing at was the wraith of a dead world—or 
at best, a petrified dream. The intense stillness and silence 
of the place, too, affected me strangely. There was neither sight 
nor sound of living thing. And while the dominant note of the 
whole scene is weird, melancholy, many parts of it have sucha 
sepulchral aspect that as you make your way through the 
apparent gravestones —some of which are erect, and others 
prostrate like closed coffins—you are so certain of being in a 
graveyard that you instinctively look for the inscriptions which 
they ought to bear. But nothing of the kind is to be seen. 
And if the dead do really rest beneath those monumental slabs 
there is no longer anything to throw light on their former 
existence, and their memorial has so completely perished with 
them that they may thus in a double sense be said to have reached 
the land where all things are forgotten. 

Of course, many theories have been suggested regarding these 
grey sentinels of time, but, none having proved convincing or 
satisfactory, they still remain shrouded in mystery, and conse- 
quently appeal much more strongly to the imagination than if 
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the question concerning their origin and purpose had been 
answered and cleared up. Moreover, while wandering through 
this withered world of grim phantoms, this mysterious necropolis 
of buried ages, its extreme antiquity makes itself so forcibly felt 
that when confronted with it, the few thousand years during 
which history has occupied the page, shrink up into the most 
utter insignificance. For, though no voice comes to us from the 
awful silence of the past, the extreme roughness and uncouthness 
of these relics seem to give colour to the supposition that their 
age is coeval with that of the dawn of human life upon the 
globe. In any case, here they are still—an unsolved mystery, 
an unanswerable enigma—and, having existed from time im- 
memorial, there really seems to be no sufficient reason why they 
should not exist until time shall be no more, too. 

It has been computed that there are about eight thousand 
menhirs, etc. at Carnac, in addition to the numerous ruined 
barrows, tumuli, and ridges still to be found there, and notwith- 
standing that all the houses in and around the neighbourhood 
have been built by the stones which it has furnished. It has 
also been ascertained that the alignments at Carnac extend over 
a space of four kilometres; but though they are interrupted 
here and there by fields, heaths and small woods, in spite of 
these interruptions there are vast spaces entirely covered with 
stones—some standing, tall, straight and monumental-looking, 
some recumbent, and some prone—which present the most 
desolate appearance that it is possible to conceive, and which, 
owing to their peculiar shape, form, and greyish hue, look 
indescribably triste and mournful. Nevertheless, in all parts 
there is some endemic charm about Carnac, which is not felt in 
other places, and which affects the mind so powerfully and gives 
birth to so many new and unwonted sensations, that I doubt if any- 
one is quite the same, after a pilgrimage to it, as he was before. 

Thus, if in the dull world we inhabit (where most things are 
sO very uninteresting) it is delightful to come across scenes 
which awaken the strongest interest, which give wings to imagi- 
nation, and which, by appealing to our inner and higher selves, 
can enlarge the horizon of thought and afford us fresh subjects 
to speculate about and think of—then truly is Carnac well worth 
coming to see. For it not only belongs to the category I have 
just described, but occupies the forefront of it. 
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One of the alignments in this most extraordinary placc is 
called Ménec, and near it there is a pretty little pine wood, 
which afforded me a pleasant resting-place when the fatigues of 
the day were over. The sun was just setting when I entered it, 
and the air was fraught with that deepening hush which is 
peculiar to the decline of day, but which is never felt in its 
intensity, except in nature’s innermost recesses. The light of 
the sun was beginning to fade, too, and the crimson and gold of 
the western sky fell through the arching branches over my head, 
soft and subdued, just as one sees them fall in some quaint old 
church with painted, jewelled windows. Indeed, with the 
pillared aisles all around me, the solemn silence, the faint, 
religious light and the exquisite fragrance of the pine-trees 
rising up on every side like evening incense—the similitude was 
so complete that I felt I was in a temple, albeit not in one made 
with hands. Moreover, while inhaling the subtle aroma with 
which the air was scented, and which is like nothing else in the 
world, I was filled for the moment with that strange, shadowy, 
indefinable happiness that is born of association and of associa- 
tion only. For though other trees may be more leafy and 
lovely, the pine has ever been first favourite with me, because, 
being connected with my earliest recollections, it always seems 
to me so essentially the memorial of childhood and the remem- 
brancer of home. The fact is, in this mysterious world of ours, 
things and feelings are so inseparably linked together that we 
cannot disunite them or dissever our individual history from its 
environment of scene and place. We are dimly aware that 
Nature has in itself the antitype of everything that we can do or 
feel—and, actuated by this half-formed consciousness, we enter 
into such close personal relations with the inanimate objects 
around us that they not only weave themselves into the 
incidents of our lives, but seem to become a part of life itself. 
Thus there are places which will be radiant for ever with the 
light of our early dreams; there are spots so consecrated by love 
and grief that they seem almost like holy ground; there are 
flowers which have a phantom sweetness because of their 
associations with the past; and there are trees—some of which 
always appear to be waving mournfully over the grave of dead 
hopes—while others, like the pine, bring with them a breath of 
youth and hope and morning freshness, and so subtly sweep the 
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chords of memory that under their influence the tide of years 
rolls back, and for the time being one is a child again. 

The little inn at Carnac is called the Hotel des Voyageurs—a 
name, by the way, which is very common in these parts. And 
though it can be recommended for its cleanliness and comfort, it 
is by no means a purple-and-fine-linen place, and the visitors 
who go there must not expect to fare sumptuously every day, or 
indeed any day for the matter of that. As a case in point, the 
bit of “bif-tek” to which I was helped on the evening of my. 
arrival forcibly reminded me of the old joke that there zs some- 
thing like leather. But when I remarked to my neighbour (a 
nice little Dutch paintress who was travelling with her mother) 
that I felt sure it must have been a slice off one of the original 
bulls of Basan, instead of encouraging my flippancy, she said to 
me reprovingly : 

“You English are all spoiled. You get such good things at 
home that you despise everything abroad. Now, we think this 
very good.” 

And certainly, judging by the gusto with which she and her 
mother ate the unappetising dish—although the old lady had 
reached that period of life when teeth are supposed to be a 
“vanishing quantity ”—it must have seemed to them very good 
indeed. 

The next day I left this most interesting corner of the world 
with great regret. I would fain have lingered there if I could. 
But I consoled myself by reflecting that pleasant memories are 
an inalienable possession. And I had so many bright and vivid 
pictures of the region I had been visiting stored up in my mind, 
that I could recall at will its wild, dark hills, its glistening rivers, 
its waste and desolate places, its oases of sylvan beauty, its 
castles and its shrines. Besides, I derived satisfaction from the 
thought that I should be able to point out to other travellers 
some really charming spots, which are still practically unknown 
and wholly unvisited ; and also suggest to those who are weary 
of nature’s commonplaces and long for something fresh and 
unhackneyed, that they will certainly find what they seek if they 
go to Finistére. 
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Two “ holiday-Meets.” 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was Christmas Eve in the year 18—, and the terrible winter 
which followed close on the heels of a late and dripping summer 
had already, with a frost of forty days’ duration, pressed hardly 
on the weak and hungry among the toilers for daily bread. 

But to the young and vigorous who, well fed and warmly 
clad, could defy the elements, the frost had been the source of 
keen enjoyment, and had added a fresh zest to existence. 

To the latter class belonged Miss Olive Rokeby, who, seated 
in the warm and cheerful drawing-room of Templeton Rectory, in 
Woodlandshire, was a living picture of health and good humour. 

The only child of the easy-going but excellent Rector of a 
little rural parish, and his energetic, “managing” wife, Olive 
was, at nineteen years of age, a girl who had seen and read little 
of the darker side of life, and whose philosophy (inherited from 
her father) led her to take with a contented mind all the happi- 
ness that came in her way. A beauty she was not, for her 


features were not classical, nor even regular, but with her 
abundant chesnut-brown hair, clear complexion and bright hazel 
eyes, Olive was one of those winsome, wholesome-looking girls 
who uphold the reputation of Anglo-Saxon maidens against all 
comers. 


About half-a-mile from the Rectory was the “big house” of 
the village, Templeton Manor, which at the date of our story was 
the home of Mr. Edward Harvey, or “ Squire Harvey,” as he was 
universally called. 

Educated at Eton and Christ Church and still something of a 
student, Mr. Harvey was well content to spend his life on his own 
estate, among his own tenants, and to devote himself to the 
performance of those multifarious duties which occupy the time 
of men of the best type of that invaluable class—English 
country gentlemen. Happily for the village, the Squire and 
Rector were on the best possible terms, and the Squire’s two 
daughters were Olive’s warmest friends, while young Charles 
Harvey, the son and heir, who had just completed his first term 
at Oxford, was as frank and fraternal and almost as unflattering 
as if he had indeed been her brother. 
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The day had been a busy one, for Christmas time in Temple- 
ton parish was not allowed to lose any of its ancient glories, and 
good cheer for the old folk, with amusements also for the young 
ones, had to be furnished in abundance. The church, too, had 
to be decorated with holly and evergreens in various devices dear 
to the eyes and hearts of the simple country-folk. Olive had 
been nearly all day at the Manor House or the church, and 
was now resting herself in a low chair drawn close to her mother, 
whose active fingers were busy knitting socks for her favourites in 
the village. 

“Arthur should be here by this time,” said Mrs. Rokeby, 
glancing at the clock and then at her daughter, whose only reply 
was a faint smile and blush. 

Just then, however, the sound of wheels on the frost-bound 
carriage drive announced an arrival, and the Rector’s cheery 
voice was heard giving a hearty welcome to the guest. Another 
minute and Mrs. Rokeby was shaking hands in her cordial, 
motherly way with Arthur Talbot, before handing him over to 
her daughter, whose greeting, as became a modest maiden, was 
less demonstrative, though by no means cold. The visitor made 
so welcome at the Rectory was a fair, somewhat pale man about 
twenty-six years of age, of medium height, and with an interesting 
and refined rather than handsome face. Arthur Talbot was the 
son of an old college friend now dead, and had been from his 
boyhood on intimate terms with the Rokebys. Of late, however, 
since Talbot had been taken into his uncle’s bank in the City, 
the visits had been fewer and briefer, and the frank boy-and- 
girl friendship between the young people had changed—almost 
unconsciously on her part—into the warmer and more subtle 
sentiment of love. The Rector and his wife were not blind to 
the state of affairs, and by no means averse to the probable 
issue, but nothing had occurred at this date to justify any 
allusion to the subject either to Talbot or their daughter. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHRISTMAS DAY brought no visible change in the weather, but to 
those who knew the signs of an impending thaw, the possibility 
of the “holiday-meet ” of the Hurstbourne Hounds taking place 
after all, was eagerly discussed by the young people at the Manor 
and Rectory, and indeed in nearly every house in the village. 
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This annual fixture was very popular, for the kennels were 
ten miles off, and foxes were not plentiful in the Templeton 
coverts, so that the meet, which for many years had been held 
on the lawn in front of the Manor House during Christmas 
week, was quite an event. 

The Rector, who, after morning service, became somewhat 
unclerical and mundane in his conversation and tastes, entered 
into the discussion as heartily as any of his flock, and when, as 
the day drew toa close, the wind backed to the S.W. and a white 
mist rose from the ground, he knew the frost was going, and that 
the M.F.H.—a kind-hearted man—would not disappoint them on 
the morrow. The Rectory stable was a very modest one, the 
stud consisting of a powerful horse which drew the family 
waggonette, or carried the Rector as required,and a pretty little 
mare, nearly thorough-bred, ridden by Olive, who was an accom- 
plished horsewoman. On previous visits, Arthur Talbot had 
been mounted on a quiet horse lent by one of the tenant-farmers, 
but on this occasion Olive and her friends at the Manor had 
decreed that he should be provided with a mount of better 
quality from the Squire’s stables. A recent purchase (a four- 
year-old Irish mare), not yet up to the Squire’s weight, was 


declared to be just the thing for Talbot, and after lunch on 
Christmas Day he was taken up to the stables to inspect the 
steed. Now Talbot was no coward, and had done a certain 
amount of riding from his childhood, but London life gave him 


’ 


few chances of riding “across country,” and he knew that his 
seat in the saddle was not so good as it had been a few years 
previously. It was therefore with some uneasiness that Talbot 
noticed the quality of the hunter which young Harvey declared 
would “carry him like a bird.” Clever she certainly looked, and 
fully up to his ten stone, but there was a restless gleam about 
her eyes and a nervous twitch of her ears, which Arthur was 
“horsey” enough to recognise as indicating more or less of 
“Trish” temper. He said nothing, however, of these points in 
the presence of the Squire’s family, and the groom received 
instructions to have “Lady Glandore” (as the mare was called) 
thoroughly “fit” if the weather proved favourable. 

That evening young Harvey and one of his sisters dined at 
the Rectory, and a merry party it was which met in the old- 
fashioned dining-room, and did full justice to Mrs. Rokeby’s 
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seasonable dishes, and the Rector’s vintage port, reserved for 
high days and holidays. Olive, was, as her mother noticed, 
unusually sweet and gracious in her manner to Arthur Talbot that 
evening, and as he looked at the girl’s honest face, glowing with 
health and high spirits, he felt that could he be sure of her love, 
his honour and his future happiness would be safe in her 
keeping. The weather prophets were jubilant when the long- 
looked-for morning broke dull and cloudy, while a steady sou’- 
wester rapidly melted what little snow was still visible. 

The Rectory party were to be early at the Manor House, so 
that they might make a good meal before the hungry riders from 
all the country side came crowding in to enjoy the Squire’s 
generous hospitality. The Rector drove his wife and daughter 
and Talbot to the breakfast, Olive’s mare being brought on by 
the groom later, while Arthur was to mount at the Squire’s 
stables. 

It was with considerable relief that he found himself tolerably 
firm on Lady Glandore’s back, in spite of an awkward plunge as 
soon as he mounted, and he managed to pacify the mare while 
he waited for Olive, who was put into the saddle by the Squire 
himself. 

Like many girls who are both fond and proud of a man, Olive 
was morbidly sensitive to any sign of inferiority on Arthur’s 
part in the sports and accomplishments which occupy so large 
a share of a country gentleman’s life. She looked, therefore, 
with no little anxiety to see how Arthur managed the fidgetty 
mount which had been selected for her father’s guest. Once off 
—and the master prided himself on his punctuality, even after 
a hunt-breakfast—Talbot found the mare less troublesome, and 
before he took his first fence he had settled down in his saddle, 
and his spirits rapidly rose, till he was in full enjoyment of that 
marvellous sensation which is felt by a well-mounted horseman 
W o:s going the pace and is taking his fences with comfort to 
his horse and himself. To describe the feeling is impossible, but 
those who know it by experience realise that it is probably the 
highest form of physical enjoyment of which a healthy man is 
capable. There was a large field out, including riders of all 
degrees of skill or ignorance, while not a few enthusiastic 
sportsmen, too old or too heavy to ride, followed the hounds on 
wheels till finally lost to view. 
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For the first hour—the pace being fairly good and the checks 
frequent enough to give the horses a chance of getting their 
wind—Olive rode in company with young Harvey, one of his 
sisters and Talbot, and had no occasion to feel ashamed of 
Arthur’s performances. Then came “a kill,” after which the 
hounds were put into an extensive gorse covert to find, if 
possible, a second fox. There was the usual dismounting, 
adjusting of girths and curb-chains, and a hurried attack on 
sandwich-cases and spirit-flasks, followed by lighting of cigars 
and cigarettes by many of the men. 

A good hour elapsed before the hounds were once more in full 
cry, and Lady Glandore, who had grown extremely restive 
during the delay, was by this time in a thoroughly nasty temper 
and inclined to rush at the fences which, in this part of the 
country, were decidedly awkward. The “brief December day” 
was already growing dusk, when Olive exclaimed : 

“Why, here is the Darley Mill stream, and we must be quite 
ten miles from home.” 

It was evident that the stream (some twelve feet wide and 
now swollen and muddy, owing to the melted snow) must 
be crossed if the hounds were to be kept within sight or sound. 
Young Harvey and his sister did not hesitate a moment, and 
putting their well-trained hunters at the water, landed safely on 
firm ground, while Olive’s little mare, with her shorter stride, 
followed their lead, and with a scramble recovered herself as her 
hind legs touched the rotten bank. 

But Talbot's difficulties culminated at this juncture, for his 
mare hated water, and finding her rider was not resolute in 
putting her at the jump, she refused and reared up. Olive 
called to the Harveys to wait for Arthur, who, irritated by 
Charles Harvey’s half-jesting, half-angry injunctions to “ram in 
the spurs, and send her across,” took the mare back a few yards, 
and punishing her savagely with whip and -spur, rushed her full 
speed at the water once more. But it was no use ; and stopping 
dead at the very edge, the mare shot Talbot clear over her head 
into the middle of the stream. 

Olive could not resist a slight scream at seeing this mishap, 
but was re-assured when she saw Arthur regain the bank, and 
wet and dirty and minus his hat—which had floated down with 
the current—catch the mare, who, with heaving flanks, stood half- 
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frightened at the result of her devilry. But Harvey’s patience 
was exhausted, and having given a hasty recommendation to 
Talbot to ride on to the bridge a mile lower down, he called to 
the ladies to make up lost ground, and the three rapidly dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARTHUR'S feelings, both physical and :mental, were far from 
pleasant ones, and after crossing the bridge he struck on what 
seemed to be the nearest road home. Half-an-hour later—the 
dusk meanwhile rapidly changing to darkness—Arthur found 
himself on the verge of a thick wood, apparently some hundreds 
of acres in extent, and which, though he knew it by name 
and on the map, he had never been in, so far as he could 
remember. The path leading down to the wood was embowered 
in trees, and raising his hunting-crop to save his uncovered head 
from a branch, it was caught and wrenched out of his hand. Dis- 
mounting to pick up his whip Talbot incautiously dropped his reins. 
In less time than it takes to write it the mare had disappeared in 
the deep shadows of the wood, and Talbot was confronted with 
avery awkward situation ; alone, unmounted, tired, ignorant of 
his road, and already past four o’clock on a winter afternoon! 
But his heart and his common-sense did not fail him, and having 
taken his bearings as best he could in the last gleams of twilight, 
he stepped out boldly along the only path, or rather track, which 
he could discover. A few yards further he caught sight of a dog 
—evidently some poacher’s lurcher after game—which was on 
its way out of the wood, and having made friends with the 
animal (Arthur was always trusted by dogs and children) he 
followed this guide till a church tower, seen through the trees, 
told him he was close to a village. At the little inn he was 
lucky enough to hear of the missing mare, which had been met 
by two yokels and taken to the Vicarage stable for shelter. 
After a liberal tip to his guides and the vicar’s man, Arthur lost 
no time in re-mounting and trotting home to Templeton. 
Hewent straight to the Rectory and gave directions for the mare 
to be well cared for beforesending her back to her own stable 
The Rector and his wife were greatly relieved at seeing their 
guest safe home, and Olive who had returned two hours earlier, 
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showed genuine concern on hearing of Arthur’s misfortunes, and 
insisted on his taking every precaution to ward off the effects of 
his wetting and fatigue. Her sympathy gave Arthur the tonic 
he needed, and he went down to an eight-o’clock dinner, deter- 
mined to put his fate to the touch before the evening was over. 
It was, therefore, with considerable vexation that he found 
Charles Harvey one of the party when he went down to dinner. 
Like many men, though pleased enough to see his friend safe 
and sound, Harvey could not forbear from indulging in sly hits 
at Talbot’s adventures, which, though he knew full well how 
easily they might have ended in a tragedy, he contrived to put 
in a more or less ridiculous light. Olive, though feeling ashamed 
of her cowardice, did not say the one word of remonstrance which 
would have stopped Charles Harvey’s idle banter ; and when in 
the drawing-room Talbot seated himself at her side, she 
remained painfully conscious of the poor figure he had cut that 
afternoon. Arthur’s love for her was too sincere for him to be 
blinded by egotism; and he instinctively divined her feelings 
and the cloud which had risen up between them. They parted that 
night, therefore, without any avowal of his affection. Olive had 
her “bitter hour” when she retired to her own room, but 
she determined that her pride should no longed make her feign 
an indifference which she did not feel. Talbot was to leave 
about two p.m. next day, and Olive meant to join him at break- 
fast which would be late after so fatiguing a day. The post brought 
however, an urgent summons from his uncle to return at the 
earliest possible moment, as one of the cashiers had been taken 
ill, and Arthur, having explained the position to the Rector, left 
a message of “ Good for the ladies, and returned to London 
by the early express, which he was able to catch at a neigh- 
bouring junction. 

The Rector divined something was amiss, but to his brief 
comment of “ Poor Arthur!” his wife replied with an equally 
brief “ Poor Olive!” Mother-like she had read her daughter’s 
heart, and had seen the struggle which had been going on 
between a maiden’s first and fervent love and a foolish un- 
reasonable feeling of disappointment that the man she loved 
was not at least the equal of, if not superior to, all other men she 
knew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TALBOT carried a heavy heart back to Town, and his duty-letter 
to his hostess was brief and formal. The pressure of business 
and City life gave him, however, little leisure to brood over his 
disappointment, and after a time a healthier sentiment returned 
and he began to make allowances for Olive and to hope fora 
happier visit at Easter. 

Circumstances, however, soon arose which completely altered 
all his plans for the year. 

His uncle’s bank was connected with an important Colonial 
house in Australia, and rumours of reckless management out 
there had made old Mr. Talbot uneasy and very anxious to test 
their accuracy. Talking it over with his nephew the old man 
suddenly put the question : 

“Why can’t you go out there for six or cight months, Arthur, 
and get things straight ?” 

“If you wish it, sir, I will go,” was Arthur’s loyal response. 

“I do wish it, my boy,” said his uncle, as he offered his hand 
to Arthur, and so it was settled. 

In less than a week Talbot had started for Australia. He 
had no time for letter-writing, and he knew that the cloud between 
Olive and himself could not be dispersed except at a personal 
interview. 

So weeks and months rolled by, and all Arthur’s tact and 
ability were needed to check and eventually to alter the ruinous 
policy which had been pursued by the manager of the Colonial 
bank. vy 


His life too was an active one and involved many long journeys 
on horseback, when he rode every kind of steed and soon learnt 
to master even the most hardened of Colonial buck-jumpers. 


CHAPTER V. 


IT wanted only a few days to Christmas when Arthur found 
himself once more in London, where his uncle gave him a 
cordial welcome, and a very substantial recognition of his 
services to the bank. 

Although he had not written a line to his good friends at 
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Templeton since his formal note nearly twelve months ago, 
Arthur was hoping that Mrs. Rokeby would hear of his return 
and invite him down there for Christmas, and when Christmas 
Eve came and there was no letter his disappointment was keen, 
To spend Christmas Day alone in chambers was a novel and not a 
happy experience. The weather too was damp and muggy, and 
if welcome to hunting men was depressing in the last degree to 
everyone else. 


The following day while glancing at The Field in the reading- 


room of his club, Arthur’s eye caught the list of fox-hunting 
fixtures for the week, and noticed that the Hurstbourne pack 
would meet the next Thursday at Templeton Manor. 

A “happy thought” occurred to Talbot, and losing no time in 
acting on it, he found himself next day in comfortable quarters 
at an old-fashioned hotel in the Hurstbourne country. Having 
telegraphed to the landlord to provide him a good mount, he 
was pleased to find a powerful, well-bred horse, which he saw at 
a glance was just the hunter for heavy going. Sending his 
‘horse on early, Talbot had himself driven to the meet in time 
to see the hounds put into the Manor coverts. A beard grown 
while in Australia had considerably altered his appearance, and 
the out-door life and warm sun had bronzed his complexion, so 
that, except by intimate friends, Arthur might easily remain 
unrecognised. The ground was sodden and heavy from the 
rains, but there was a cold wind blowing and a grey look about 
the sky which to those who read “the signs of the heavens,” 
betokened an early change of weather and possible snow. 
Talbot, keeping some distance from the hounds, soon caught 
sight of the Squire’s familiar figure and a group of riders, 
among whom he noticed Miss Harvey and Olive mounted on 
her little mare. Arthur’s heart gave an uneasy throb, and he 
vowed he would know the best or the worst before he left the 
county. There were two excellent runs that day though the 
going was terribly heavy, and only powerful horses, such as 
Arthur was riding, could stand the work without showing 
distress. Once or twice Olive was so near, that Arthur thought 
she must have seen him, but if so, she showed no sign of recog- 
nition. As the afternoon drew on, the half-dozen still with the 
hounds found themselves in the same wood where Arthur had 
met with his adventure the previous year. The dusk had 
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become almost darkness as they rode in single file and Talbot 
had to look carefully to his horse to avoid a blunder or a fall. 
The wind had got round to the N.E. and a fine rain, which 
froze as it fell, made even the huntsman and his whips anxious 
to get back to the kennels. Half-blinded by the sleet, Arthur 
had not noticed that in front of him was a little mare, evidently 
“done,” and scarcely able to carry her rider, a lady whose head 
was bent low to avoid the biting blast. The noise of a fall and 
of a struggling horse, followed by the sharp cry of a woman in 
pain, roused Talbot to the full exercise of his wits, and he was 
out of his saddle and beside the fallen horse and its rider in less 
than a minute. To his horror—and yet almost with a savage 
joy—he recognised Olive, who was unable to free herself from 
the mare which lay exhausted on its side. With a touch of his 
whip and a kind word, Arthur induced the poor beast to 
struggle up and set its young mistress free with happily no 
worse results than a severe shaking and bruises. Raising the 
girl tenderly in his arms, he carried her half fainting and placed 
her on his own saddle, and then supporting her with his right 
arm and leading the mare with his disengaged hand, Arthur 
plodded on till the same Vicarage was reached where he had 
recovered Lady Glandore the previous year, when he handed 
poor Olive over to the kind and sympathetic wife of the Vicar. 
Not a word had passed during the painful procession through 
the wood, and Arthur rode off full speed to Templeton as 
soon as Olive was in good hands. Though uneasy at the late- 
ness of the hour, Olive’s parents had not suspected any accident, 
and they were very indignant with the Harveys for letting her 
find her way alone on such an evening. As a matter of fact the 
brother and sister had become separated and each thought 
Olive was under the escort of the other. The Rector’s carriage 
was sent for Olive, and a message despatched to the hotel where 
Arthur and his horse would be expected ere this. Mrs. Rokeby 
would not hear of his leaving the Rectory that night, and sent 
him upstairs to have a warm bath while his clothes were dried 
and dinner prepared. The good old hunter was meantime well 
cared for in the Rector’s stable. Olive and Arthur did not meet 
till dinner-time, and then greetings were somewhat constrained ; 
but when Arthur, refreshed by the Rector’s good cheer, had 
recovered his spirits, he told with modest prid2 the story of his 
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Australian visit and his improved prospects. Olive said little, 
but her eyes told him what he longed to hear from her lips, 
After dinner the Rector recollected he had some accounts to 
make up and retired to his study, where his wife found an excuse 
to follow him and the two young people were alone. 

Arthur’s recent experiences had cured his timidity, and Olive 
had learnt a lesson she was not likely to forget. What they had 
to explain, to confess, and to forgive one another was deeply 
interesting to the happy lovers, but need not be set down here. 
It was the old, old story, and to lift the veil in idle curiosity is 
to profane the picture. The Rector and his wife took Arthur 
to their hearts as a man of whom they and their daughter might 
well be proud. Nor was the uncle in London less pleased, and 
he showed his appreciation of Arthur’s conduct by giving hima 
share in the bank which made the “ ways and means ” question 
a very easy one to answer. Before Easter week had passed, a 
very popular and (so all the ladies said) a very pretty wedding 
had taken place in Templeton Church. Among the presents 
which poured in from rich and poor, was one which had a 
special value and significance for Arthur and his bride. The 
Squire’s wedding gift was the Irish mare Lady Glandore 


(who after a year's schooling had proved a perfect hunter and 
hack), and needless to say she remained “first favourite” in the 
Talbots’ stables for the rest of her days. 


P. a 
“Cc OXG0lGe yo 


The Booth-ism in the Life of Dawrence 
Oliphant. 


WHEN we come to believe in the possibility of a man of brains 
like Lawrence Oliphant subjugating himself to the will of a 
man like the Prophet Harris, of the New World, we can under- 
stand the probability of many brainless people bending the knee 
to a General Booth in this so-called played-out old hemisphere 
of ours. But it is difficult all the same to realize how so intel- 
lectual a person as Lawrence Oliphant could have become the 
dupe of a religious impostor. It has been asserted by those 
who knew him that Lawrence Oliphant had come to the con- 
clusion that the professed religion of the nineteenth century 
was all humbug, and that he himself, who believed in much or 
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little of it, was a humbug as well. This makes it all the more 
curious that a man who had come to such a conclusion should 
have been cajoled by a very prince of religious humbug; and 
still more remarkable that when he had discovered what a humbug 
the new prophet was, he, Lawrence Oliphant, should never have 
had the moral pluck to denounce him as such. 

Oliphant was a man of brilliant literary ability, and he proved 
that his brain was a keen, and a true, and acultured one, not only 
by the books he produced but by the intelligence he displayed 
in that most difficult of tasks, a newspaper war-correspondent, 
We have, of course, only to read his novel of “ Piccadilly” to see 
that a strong religious vein ran through his mind, but one 
would have thought that in his pious moods he would have 
looked at religion from a very high standard, and have treated 
it in the most dignified fashion. Yet, strange to say, when he 
thought the time had come to throw off the old man as it 
were, and to let his spirit be bathed in a religious fervour, he 
plunged, not into the highest and purest forms of Christian life 
but associated himself with one of those self-made high priests 
who find that they can do very little for morality unless they can 
get a great deal of money. 

The impostor Harris, into whose arms Lawrence Oliphant 
flung himself, had a good deal of Booth-ism in his character ; he 
always managed to eat his cake while his converts looked on, 
and he took care that no matter how intellectual his convert 
might be, he was always to play secondijfiddle to the master. We 
are all aware that it isa common delusion of humanity that when 
men and women go in for emotional religion, they invariably 
begin to consider that the old form of religion is in error, and 
that they have been sent as priests and priestesses to create and 
stimulate a new-born faith. The fact is that such people get out 
of their mental depths and fail to find a bottom on which their 
heated imaginations can work. Lawrence Oliphant appears to 
us to have done very much this sort of thing when he began to 
look upon religion as a thing which should be kept apart from 
daily life. We do not doubt his genuineness nor do we question 
his good intentions. He seemed to think that the world was very 
wicked, and he was anxious to mend its ways, and like a good 
many of his fellow creatures who have thought that a little 
eccentricity in religion was the best mode of regenerating man- 
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kind, Oliphant lost his head, and while he made a fool of himself 
the world became not a whit the better or wiser. He was not 
mad as many have held him to be, for no madman could have 
written as he wrote, talked as he talked, and behaved as he did 
among the persons who knew him best, but he allowed himself, 
for a time at least, to live in the cloud-land of religion, and to 
help in maintaining a faith which was as vapoury as was that airy 
country to which he had gone. 

No one seems to have been able to have become fully satisfied 
as to the reason which led Lawrence Oliphant to throw in his 
lot with Harris in America, and of course the secret will never 
now be revealed. 

At times we are inclined to think that Oliphant miscalculated 
his strength. We fancy that he thought it possible that when he 
had joined Harris’s sect, his intellectual power would raise him 
superior to Harris, but if he did think this he sadly under-valued 
the power of his new teacher. 

Harris was naturally very glad to recruit the services of so 
cultured a man as Oliphant; it was something to get into the 
revival ranks a man who had been, in a measure, a pet in the 
London drawing-rooms, or at least a man to whom Society looked 
up. But Harris was wary enough not to let his new convert get 
any supremacy. Oliphant might consider himself to be the philo- 
sopher, but Harris retained for himself the office of Messiah. 

So to bring about this Oliphant was reduced to the rank of a 
mere agricultural labourer, and when he dragged his mother into 
the abyss into which he himself had fallen, she was relegated to 
the wash-tub, and doubtless starched and ironed the shirts of the 
Prophet. Oliphant found himself very much in the same position 
as does the alcoholic clown when he joins the Salvation Army— 
he had to paint across his life the motto of humiliation: “ All 
Will abandon, ye who enterhere.” 

It is almost inconceivable how Lawrence Oliphant could have 
endured this degradation, and how he could have brought his 
reasoning powers to acquiesce in the extraordinary belief that in 
thus playing fast and loose with his intellectual energies, he was 
becoming more Christ-like— for in fairness be it said, that the 
ostensible reason for the existence of Harris and his flock was 
that the world might grow more Christ-like. But surely when 
God gave to Lawrence Oliphant his literary genius and his 
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gifts as a traveller, He did not mean that the recipient of these 
was to throw them to the winds, and, by becoming a tiller of 
herbs, to assimilate himself more nearly to Christ ; nor was it 
meant that the mother of such a man should find salvation in 
starch and soda, or that, at a later period, the wife of such a man 
should give up her life and her world at the nod of a religious 
charlatan. But there it was; such a trio of miserable circum- 
stances was brought about, and Oliphant found himself to be 
seeking his salvation in the capacity of a drudge; and all that 
he gained in becoming Christ-like was in the knowledge, that 
though the birds of the air had nests, he had nowhere to lay 
his head, although the fox Harris had a hole of affluence and 
ease. 

If it be worth raising a conjecture, we should say that 
Lawrence Oliphant’s pride rebelled against his admitting what a 
fool he had made of himself, for it is clear that at the outset his 
brains were sufficiently on the alert to suggest caution. He 
passed a lot of his money through the hands of Harris, but 
Oliphant was shrewd enough to stipulate that if he ever left the 
fold his money should leave with him. 

For a long time he battled on, and if he had discovered that 
religious life was a humbug in London, and that he himself was 
ahumbug, he had speedy cause for learning that the new 
religious phase on which he had entered was equally a humbug, 
and its preacher and teacher a humbug to boot. 

Lawrence Oliphant never confessed it, but probably it led to 
the curious seclusion in which he spent the latter days of his life 
in the discovery that the truest religion lay in the simple effort 
of keeping oneself unspotted from the world, but that the life he 
led under Harris was scarcely congenial to such a simple faith 
as this. The convert did manage to break his bonds and come 
back to England, but he kept his true feelings in subjection, and 
would scarcely admit that Harris was much below the level of a 
saint; and, true to this declaration, he went back again and 
served a second time in the atmosphere of pious chicanery. 

We have not thought it necessary for our purpose of contrast 
to analyse minutely the methods or details of the new religion 
which Lawrence Oliphant espoused. It is sufficient to know 
that it was one of those insubstantial forms of mania which very 
soon succeeded in pulverising into submission those who came 
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under the beck of its high priest. There was of course the head 
or prophet, who thanked God that he was not like other men, 
but who proved himself to be a particularly wide-awake man 
where his personal success or'comfort was concerned ; there were 
the drones and the drudges who thought that isolation from 
temptation was the noblest and the bravest way of avoiding sin ; 
and then there was the miserable serfdom connected with all 
concerned, which was supposed to be the nearest form of be- 
coming Christ-like. It almost seems like a travestie of Holy 
Writ to hear, as it were, the mandate of the modern Messiah 
going forth, not “ Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor,” 
but “ Sell all that thou hast and give to me.” 

To appreciate the contrast between Oliphant’s intellectual and 
his religious life, we require to dip no further than we have done 
into the policy of Harris. We prefer not to sink Lawrence 
Oliphant so low as to say that he was mad, though some of his 
excusers might say that such a charge was the best explanation 
of his conduct ; we prefer rather to think that in his great desire 
to explode the humbug of religion, he found himself blown into 
the very midst of the humbug he wished to dispel. With all his 
social brightness, with all his taint of the world, it is quite con- 
ceivable that Lawrence Oliphant might have been a deeply- 
religious man, but had he not St. Paul’s at which to worship, and 
not the wild prairie of America? What we mean by this is— 
how could a man of the culture and picturesqueness which 
adorned the character of Lawrence Oliphant embrace and cling 
to a form of emotional religion which made men and women 
become on a level with the beasts of burden, and purposely 
blunted their finer feelings and blurred their keenest visions. 

One can imagine that Lawrence Oliphant, in his thirst after 
the highest form of the divine, might have joined Harris ona 
mission of scrutiny, but, despite the fact that it all happened, it 
seems inconceivable that any purely-minded or educated man, 
far less a Lawrence Oliphant, could accept, as a cleansing process 
to being Christ-like, the petty scheme of intellectual degradation 
which fell to the lot of the pupils of the prophet Harris. That 
Oliphant might have lost his head for a moment we have little 
doubt, and we shrewdly suspect that there must have been 
a good deal of vanity connected with his adhesion to Harris, in 
face of the scoffs of his friends and of his own knowledge that 
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his approach to Christ had not become much nearer. He tem- 
porarily withdrew from the home of his new creed, but he clung 
tenaciously to the spirit of Harris, and never allowed himself to 
get outside the influence of that man. When he wanted to 
marry, the spirit, if not the actual presence, of Harris had to be 
invoked, and once again Lawrence Oliphant returned to his 
religious slavery. Very soon after his first collision with Harris 
Oliphant had discovered that that individual had an especial 
liking for himself first, and then a bombastic adoration for 
Christ ; but whether his loyalty was feigned or real, whether his 
pride rebelled against admitting that he had been taken in, we 
cannot say—all we know is that Oliphant always had a good 
word to say for the man with whom he had served. Later on 
he again discovered that Harris was not the emblem of purity, 
or altogether the most Christ-like of men; and luckily for 
himself, Lawrence Oliphant agreed to quit the atmosphere of the 
religion which was emotional and come back to a religion which, 
if it had a veneer of worldliness, yet had some foundation of 
sincerity. Then came the latter days of his life, spent in 
Palestine. He did not give up his literary labours; he still 
showed the world that he was not a madman; but in an effort 
to establish a religious school of his own he satisfied his pride by 
showing to the world how consistent he was. Nothing, however, 
came of the efforts of Lawrence Oliphant to make the world 
more Christ-like, at least, nothing came of those efforts which he 
made on the rostrum of piety. It is by his books that we know 
him. These taught many a lesson that men and women might 
make life beautiful if they wished, and because of what these 
have taught us, and because of the nobility which we know was 
associated with his life, we can almost forgive him that strange 
vagary which lured him off the main line of life, which caused 
him to waste and misspend the best years of his time, and which 
made him give countenance to one of those forms of clap-trap 
faith which only succeed in softening the head instead of the 
heart of the aspiring Christian. 


J. KEITH ANGUS. 
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The (Madness of Gabrielle Rousillon. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


FOR more than two hundred years the family of Gabrielle 
Rousillon had dwelt within sound of the sea, and within sight of 
Quiberon Point. 

Jean Rousillon, her father, had, like his fathers before him, 
lived a simple life, gaining all he needed from the sea. He and 
his two strong, hardy sons had weathered many a Biscay gale in 
their sound, trim, fishing boat, the Sainte Gabrielle, whose sails 
were brown and red, and whose hull was black, with a thin white 
line round it. 

Were they not the first to launch their smaller boat, which was 
strong as a lifeboat almost, and, with six other brave, brown- 
faced fellows, pull in the teeth of that terrible October storm of 
187—, down the inlet to the aid of the English steamer which 
was being pounded to fragments in the surf off Quiberon beach? 
And was it not Jean the younger (there had from time out of 
mind been a Jean to keep up the family name) who swam 
through the white, boiling surf with the life-line when it was 
seen that the boat could not approach the doomed vessel near 
enough to be of service, and that unless something of the kind 
were done she would go to pieces in front of their very eyes ? 

Oh, the agony of that swim! 

The surf, white as milk, and hissing as if it boiled, often 
hiding the swimmer from sight, tossing him hither and thither 
like a.cork, beating against the sides of the boat as if it would 
crush them in, covering those who watched him with a sheet of 
spray. 

Then the drenched, rescued sailors, sixteen in number (one 
had fallen with the main-mast into the hungry waters, and was 
only seen for a moment ere he sank), were brought safely to the 
little fisher village, and, when carried into the various cottages, 
were rolled in the well-worn blankets, which eager hands stripped 
from off the very beds. And the cold hands and feet were 
chafed back to life by the wives and daughters of the rescuers, 
who were tender and pitiful because they knew what it was to 
kneel and pray, at the cross on the sand hillock, with white 
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faces on which terror was written, “for those in peril on 
the sea.” 

Gabrielle was the youngest child, and at the time at which 
this story opens, was bordering on twenty years of age. There 
was a strain of Spanish blood in that of the Rousillon family, 
which always showed itself most markedly in the women; who 
for generations had, with few exceptions, been dark and slight, 
with the warm colour of the South in their faces and a touch 
of the fire of Spain’s sunnier clime in their hearts. 

A legend of an Armada galleon, wrecked in Quiberon bay in 
the days of long ago, on a tempestuous June night, and of 
rescued sailors who, in many cases, preferring their new home 
to their old, married Breton maidens, was held by some to 
account in some measure for the warm, southern type of beauty 
which was the heritage of several Zeray families. 

Gabrielle, of all the fisher maidens dwelling in sunny Zeray, 
which lay with the feet of its white fisher cottages almost in the 
water, was the prettiest. She was full of the joy of living. 
Her slight figure passed down the path by the sand-dunes, 
light of foot, almost as if she danced along, and her dark eyes 
seemed as if they were always laughing, and the dimples in 
her cheek, which were so richly warm with colour, seemed 
to speak of gaiety and nothing else. Her black, shining hair, 
too, was generally straying wild and free, framing her face with 
its long curls; and the shawl she was so fond of wearing, in 
place of a less picturesque hat, mantilla-wise, stamped her as 
the coquette of the village. 

‘She was admired—nay, almost worshipped—by all the fisher- 
lads far and near; and before she was seventeen her rich 
southern beauty had set young Fabien Dervaux’s heart on fire. 

But pretty Gabrielle only tossed her shapely head and declared, 
with eyes that set her lovers trembling, that she should never 
marry, and for a long time, with skilful banter at critical moments, 
she managed to prevent their actually asking her to do so. 

Sometimes, however, she would permit one—or even two—to 
accompany her when she went to Vannes, and though if two 
went the journey along the white road was an unsatisfactory 
matter for them, for her there was always plenty of amusement 
in the black and dejected glances with which her two attendants 
regarded each other. 
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She was very imperious and wilful, this pretty Breton maiden ; 
and, as sheapproached eighteen, and as yet no man seemed to 
have touched her heart, some of the older women began to nod 
their heads and think that perhaps after all Gabrielle was a born 
coquette, and intended to be a pretty flirt instead of a thrifty 
house-wife. 

“If she favours anyone, she does Fabien,” they used to remark, 
shaking their heads till their snow-white, starched Breton caps 
trembled and creaked, as they stood at the doors of their white- 
walled cottages and saw Fabien and Gabrielle pass. 

As for her she was always gay, fetite, enticingly coquettish ; 
and he, fair, tall and stalwart, with frank blue eyes, was seldom 
very gay, because he loved her so, and she cared for him no more 
than if he were a toy. 

One hot June Sunday, when the sky o’erhead was turquoise 
blue, and the little white path which led to the old church of St. 
Etienne hot and dusty to the feet, Fabien and Gabrielle, after 
Pére Lemaitre had droned the benediction, wandered down to 
the stretch of yellow sand upon which the boats were beached, 
high and dry. 

They walked along a little way past the last of the black and 
white, red and black, or green, painted fishing boats, till they 
came to a gully between two sand hillocks, and here they seated 
themselves, within sight of the blue, shimmering sea, and within 
hearing of the noise of the ripples which broke lazily upon the 
yellow strand. 

Gabrielle rested her back against a weather-stained, forlorn- 
looking stern-post, which jutted out of the sand, a melancholy 
relic of some cast-away craft. Fabien threw himself at her feet, 
and lay gazing up at her, with his head resting on one arm. 

They neither of them spoke for some time; and the only 
noises that broke the silence of hot noon were the sounds of the 
lapping wavelets, the click, click of a few stray pebbles washed 
together to and fro by the tide, and the cry of the gulls as they 
swooped, white-winged, in search of food. 

“ How pretty she is!” thought Fabien, gazing up at her, as 
she sat with half her face in shadow, and the other half so much 
in the light that he could almost see the blood coursing beneath 
the transparent skin. “How the blood comes and goes in her 
face! How bright her eyes are!” he whispered to himself as 
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they flashed upon him, when she dug the white and red parasol, 
his gift to her from Vannes fair, somewhat petulantly into the 
soft sand at her feet. 

After a little while, she broke the stillness, saying with affected 
indifference : 

“You are unusually silent—sulky I might almost call you— 
to-day, M. Fabien. I should have done well, I think, had I 
accepted Georges Mercier’s proffered escort.” 

He turned one startled, appealing glance up at her, and then 
he moved to her side. In an instant he had seized her hand, 
and was covering it with hot kisses. Everything for a time was 
blotted out, the sea, the sky, the silent sand-dunes, and he only 
realized that at last the barriers of silence were swept away, and 
that he was closer to her, and she to him, than they had ever 
been before. 

He spoke passionately, and the words, pent back for many 
months, came witha rush and appealing power that for the first 
few moments terrified the girl into silence. 

“T love you! I love you! You will not be cruel, will you? 
Say that you love me too, Gabrielle.” 

This was the beginning and end of his plea. And then for 
the first time he looked into her face, so that he saw it, to read 
her answer. 

It was very pale, white as the dress she wore. All the preity 
colour which dyed her cheeks a few moments ago had fled, and 
she trembled, but not with answering emotion. 

Both of them rose. 

“Why do you speak to me like this? Why should I listen to 
you?” she cried, somewhat recovering control of herself. “I do 
not love you. I never shall. When you want me to marry you, 
I hate, | hate you!” This with a stamp of her foot. “Why 
cannot you be sensible? I tell you that when you talk like that 
I hate you. Like this!” Stooping, she raised her knee, and 
broke the parasol he had given her across it, throwing the torn 
and shattered pieces away behind her. “Go away and speak to 
some other girl, who will be pleased to hear that you love her 
and think her pretty. I don’t want you. Go away!” 

Fabien was stunned. 

There was no mistaking her, the contemptuous words and 
tone were sufficient, even if she had not looked at him with 
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flashing, scornful eyes, to show him that all his dreams were 
shattered like his gift, and that the opportunity for which he 
had waited so long was destined to bring him nothing save 
disappointment and despair. 

For a moment he was too dazed to quite comprehend her 
meaning. Then, when it dawned upon him, he seized hold of 
her hand again, almost roughly, and sought to draw her to him. 
His Breton blood seemed on fire, and for an instant the girl was 
terrified. 

“Leave me go, Monsieur!” she cried, in a frightened voice, 
Then, recovering her self-possession, she said, “ Leave me go this 
instant, or I will call out for help.” 

“If you do, who will hear you ?” asked Fabien bitterly. 

“Georges, Camille, Lazare; they are all over there by the 
boats. Don’t! Don’t!” 

The mention of the other men’s names cooled him instantly ; 
he pressed a shower of kisses on her face, almost savage in their 
passion, and then threw her off, so roughly that she staggered 
and nearly fell, and then he strode away down the beach to the 
left, away from the cottages and boats, leaving her breathless 
and panting, with crimsoned cheeks. 

When he had disappeared round the base of the sand-hillock 
Gabrielle sat down again near the wreck and cried as if her 
heart would break. 

“Why—oh! why has he been so rough and cruel?” she 
asked herself. ‘“ Why couldn’t he be contented, like the others, 
with being with me when I wanted him? And then he kissed 
me—insulted me.” And at the thought she rubbed the spot his 
lips had touched, with her little brown hand, till the skin burned. 

When she became calmer she began to regret her passion. 
And the broken parasol which she had thought so pretty and 
chic when Fabien gave it to her—it had cost a good basketful of 
fish, she knew—lying half-covered in the fine yellow sand, where 
she had cast it down, looked so forlorn and shattered, that it 
made her cry tears of vexation even to look at it. And then, 
with the inconsequence of girlhood, she picked up the offending 
article and kissed it almost as passionately as Fabien had kissed 
her. After that she wiped her eyes, and tried to straighten the 
poor, bent ribs and smooth the torn, rumpled sateen. 

When she had recovered her composure, and felt that her eyes 
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were no longer very noticeably red and swollen, she rose, and, 
with her battered sunshade beneath her arm, walked along the 
sun-lit beach, past the group of fisher-lads gathered around the 
boats, and up the narrow road home. 

In the afternoon she told her mother, who, when she returned, 
had at once remarked her troubled, distvaite mien, what had 
happened. ; 

“And why did you repulse him ?” questioned the latter, who 
liked Fabien Dervaux well. “He is handsome, and kind, and 
has a sound new boat of his own, and he must be doing well, or 
he could not afford to give you a five-franc sunshade to break in 
your passion.” 

“I like him so long as he does not worry me to marry him. 
Then I hate him,” replied the girl, who stood, looking lovely and 
bewitching, in the bright sunlight which was reflected from the 
white road outside, through the panes of the little green-painted 
window, into the trim parlour where they were talking. 

“And why?” asked her mother, with evident irritation. 
“Doesn’t he pay his dues to the prétve ?_ Does he drink hard ? 
Doesn’t he attend the church more regularly than half the men? 
What more do you want ?” 

“Nothing!” answered Gabrielle with affected indifference. 
“But I don’t want him. It is always the same after marriage. 
One has no liberty, at least poor women haven’t; if I were to 
look at Lazare or Georges, Fabien would be jealous—furious— 
and perhaps even beat me, as Ruben does Jeannette, and go 
away with Marie himself. Think how Jeannette used to make 
Ruben ill with misery if she were cross, or would not let him be 
with her ; and now. when he comes home with the cognac in him 
he beats her, and will then have nothing to do with her. If it 
was me he beat, I should kill him. They are all the same. Let 
them love me if they are so stupid, but I will have none of them.” 

There seemed so much truth in what Gabrielle had said that 
her mother was silent for some minutes. Her own life had been 
exceptionally happy ; Jean Rousillon had been a good husband, 
and though of necessity her married life had been a hard one 
and anxious, her face had not yet lost much of the beauty which 
set young Jean’s heart aflame twenty-seven years before. But 
she knew how sordid some of her neighbours’ lives had been, 
and she hesitated to gainsay her daughter’s words. 
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“ They are all the same,” Gabrielle had declared passionately, 
as she stood in the little parlour, the glare of whose white walls 
would have sorely tried eyes less used to it. But there was 
something, an indefinable something, which seemed to rebuke 
her for including Fabien in her category of drunkards and wife- 
beaters. 

She had found Georges, not two weeks back, in the scorching 
sun, prone on the sand near the boats, heavy with sleep caused 
by arrvack, when she had gone down to the beach in search of 
her brother André; and back in the Spring one day, as she was 
passing the Goissets’, Jeannette had rushed out and clung to her 
with a big black bruise—Ruben’s handiwork—staining her white 
forehead, her hair dishevelled and dress torn, and with terror and 
hatred in her eyes. 

Fabien is like none of these, something seemed to whisper. 
He has never been drunk like Georges; he scarcely ever drinks 
cider even. He is never like Ruben; he is always tender and 
gentle, and he would cut off his hand sooner than strike a 
woman. Was it not he who spent hour after hour at little 
Zacharie Henrion’s side, when he was sick, amusing him? And 
did he not volunteer to carry the life-line, when the rocket 
failed, from the beach to the ill-fated Yonne, when she drove 
ashore four miles down the bay, and when the waters were 
boiling around her, white and terrible, tearing her stout timbers 
from her piecemeal ? 

And as she thought of these things, Gabrielle’s mother saw 
the girl’s eyes become more soft again, and when her daughter 
sat down near the window, in the shiny American-cloth arm- 
chair, which was the pride of the cottage, and gazed down the 
white road, she saw her face was paler than its wont, and that 
the tears were welling up into her eyes. 

The two women sat quite silent after this. The mother read- 
ing a two-days-old Petit Journal, which young Jean had brought 
from Vannes the night before. The daughter busy with some- 
what bitter reflections, her pretty face upturned, so that she 
could see the passers-by, her arms clasped behind her head, 
and her foot beating a disquieting tattoo on the neatly-sanded 
floor. 

Half-an-hour passed, and just as it wastime to get the after- 
noon meal ready, Fabien passed by ; probably the first time 
for several years without giving so much as a glance at the 
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cottage, in the hope of seeing a pair of bright eyes, a pretty 
face, or, at least, a glimpse of a dress which bespoke Gabrielle’s 
presence. He was looking very stern and dark, and his head was 
hung low on his shoulders as if he stooped under a load. The 
air he whistled came shrill and fierce from between his teeth. 
Gabrielle more than half hoped that he would give one look ; but 
he went on, raising a cloud of white dust about his heels, and 
passed out of sight round the corner without so much as a 
glance behind. 

Gabrielle was rather frightened. She had never seen Fabien’s 
face look as it did then, before. He had always held his head 
erect with the handsomest of the fisher lads, and walked with the 
freedom born of constantly bare feet; not as now, almost 
slouchingly, leaving the dust hanging in a mimic cloud behind him. 

“How cross he does look!” She spoke her thoughts aloud, 
quite involuntarily. 

“Who ?” exclaimed her mother, awaking from her szesta. 

“No one,” replied Gabrielle, evasively. “ You must have dozed.” 

“Well, perhaps I did,” answered the elder woman. “ Half 
past four, and no table set. Get up, there’s a good child, and 
just lay the cloth. Your father and the boys will be back 
again in a few minutes, unless he’s lain down for a smoke after 
putting that coat of paint on the boat. And if so Holy Mother 
only knows when he'll come in. There never was such a man 
for his *baccy.” 

That evening was the first. of the many fine ones that had 
lately been favoured to Zeray, on which Gabrielle found herself 
compelled to remain indoors, or saunter abroad alone. Regret- 
fully she chose to do the former. 

“Oh for Georges, Lazare, or even disreputable Camille,” she 
sighed in her dejection and loneliness. But none of these knew 
her need, and so she was doomed to see all three go by one after 
another, with girls laughing and smiling at their sides, far less 
pretty than she. And the last blow came when Fabicn passed, 
holding melancholy at bay, with an air of bravado on his face, 
trying to kindle the flame of love afresh by the bright eyes of 
another goddess. Pretty, sparkling, white-capped Faustine 
Gamond, who was content enough with her squire and looked it, 
and who, gossip said, would “give her ears for Fabien.” 

Gabrielle proved proud, and Fabien resentful, and so it was 
that the pitiful tragedy was worked out to its bitter end. 
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The summer waned into autumn, and Fabien never came 
back to her. And when they met—as they constantly did, the 
village being so very small—and could not avoid speaking, it 
was “ Monsieur” and “ Mademoiselle,” and their hands never 
touched, or all might have again been well. 

“Faustine and Fabien!” seemed to ring in Gabrielle’s ears, 
And her eyes told her that Faustine was growing prettier, and 
Fabien happier, day by day. And sometimes the moon-light 
when it streamed through the little window of her white-walled 
bedroom would first rest on the rude crucifix nailed over the 
bed-head, and then steal downwards till it lay on the upturned, 
tear-stained, piteous face of the girl whose hair showed sharply 
in its black disordered tresses, against the whiteness of the pillow 
and bed-clothes, and to whom, so often now, nothing save tears 
and no sleep would come for hour after hour during the still, 
long night. 

At first Gabrielle, trying to analyse her feelings, almost per- 
suaded herself that she was merely piqued at Faustine’s triumph 
and Fabien’s inconstancy. And she would tell herself over and 
over again, when she saw them go by, happy and gay in their 
love, that were he to throw himself at her feet she would spurn 
him as before, and again cry “I do notlove you . . . When 
you want me to marry you I hate you.” But the sceneon the 
yellow sands on that hot Sunday was never to be repeated, and 
at length she recognised that this was so. 

The weeks sped by, and one fine afternoon, late in September, 
when the sun was sinking and dyeing the calm water of the bay 
and the sand-dunes red with a transient glory, her mother came 
in, full of the latest news, and with her woman’s tongue aching 
to tell it. 

“Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” she called. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Have you heard—but of course the child hasn’t—how could 
she?” complacently remarked Madame Rousillon, as Gabrielle 
was coming down the narrow wooden stairs from her bedroom. 

“No. I’ve heard nothing. What is it? Has Pere Lemaitre 
fallen down again? It is not war; not the conscription ?” 

“Fi! Fi donc! child,” exclaimed the elder woman, not ill- 
pleased, however, at Gabrielle’s wild guessing. “There, I’ll tell 
you. Faustine and Fabien are to wed early in October.” 

“Why, Sainte Marie, what ails you?” she ejaculated, as she 
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saw the colour go like a flash out of her daughter’s face, and saw 
her grope, as one blind, for a chair. 

Gabrielle struggled against the deadly grip which seemed to 
be strangling her ; what she had learned in that pitiless moment 
she would, at all cost, hide even from her mother, if she could. 

In a moment or two the gathering mist of faintness thinned 
in front of her eyes, and she could see her mother’s face, blurred 
but recognizable, with its look of amazement and concern. 

“Tam all right now,” the girl said, before her mother could 
question her. “I think I must have strained myself or overdone 
my strength helping to get the Sainte Gabrielle off the beach, 
just now.” 

“Go and rest a bit. I’m always telling those lads that they 
treat you as if you were as strong as one of themselves.” 

Gabrielle stumbled her way upstairs, and threw herself, too 
stunned for tears, upon the bed, crushing in her forgetfulness 
the crimson roses which, an hour before, she had pinned 
coquettishly at her breast. The petals fell a red shower from 
their place over the heart which was breaking. 

Fabien and Faustine were wed on the appointed day. She 
because she loved him, and he because she did. 

After this Gabrielle seldom went beyond the confines of the 
little garden, except on Saints’ days or Sundays, when she stole, 
a pale-faced little figure, into the church. For when she did go 
out she generally met Fabien, or Faustine with her smiling lips 
and eyes full of her joy, and the sight gave a tug at the girl's 
heart-strings which blanched her face of allits colour. Besides, her 
despair—the distress of utter, hopeless misery—increased day 
by day, making her afraid that she should strike Fabien’s wife if 
she met her alone, face to face, and curse her. 

What had she done? Nothing. Only stolen Fabien from 
her. And the hot flush of misery and shame forced itself into 
Gabrielle's cheeks as her mind formed the thought. 

The days wentby. Long days, sad, sunless ones, when the 
white spume came whirling at each gust from the beach up the 
road like snow-flakes ; and when the sand was swept off the 
tops of the hillocks, an unceasing cloud of smarting particles, till 
the roots of the long, coarse grass were exposed to view. 

One night there was a cry raised in the village; and the 
sound of hurrying feet could be heard above the boom of the 
gale gusts, and just as young Jean had taken off his sea-boots 
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and wet oil-skin breeches, the door of the Rousillons’ cottage 
was thrown open, and Georges Lavit entered. 

“Come!” he cried. “There are distress lights burning aboard 
the barque down near the point. The others have gone down to 
the boats.” 

Two minutes later young Jean, his father and brother, hurried 
from the house, with Gabrielle, a shawl thrown over her head, 
clinging to old Jean’s arm. 

The surf,a white wall against the inky blackness of the 
horizon, was beating with a hissing, angry roar upon the beach ; 
and just as they reached the boats, around which a small crowd 
of men and women was gathered, the darkness of the night 
down the bay was for a moment banished by the glare of a 
rocket from the doomed ship. 

“Which boat ?” the men were asking. 

“Mine. She’s ready,” replied Georges Lavit. 

In a few minutes, hours they seemed, the boat was at the 
water’s edge. 

Fabien was going, though Faustine hung round his neck 
weeping in piteous entreaty, not many paces from the spot where 
wild-eyed Gabrielle stood, clenching her little hands at the sight, 
and biting her lips in her agony till the red blood came. 

She watched the boat. 

Thrice it was launched into the surf, and beaten back. The 
fourth time it'got clear, and tugging at the oars for dear life the 
nine men in her got though the belt of broken water. 

Then Gabrielle turned, and spat on Faustine, who knelt in the 
sand with agonised eyes praying over and over again: 

“ Mother of God save him. Sainte Marie bring him back.” 

No one noticed Gabrielle’s act, nor heard her, nor missed her 
when she went. 

* x x - * * * 

She made her way off the beach, almost blinded by the sand 
which blew in stinging clouds against her face, and often having 
to bend her slender body nearly double beneath the heavy gusts. 
Turning to the left, she stumbled on in the black darkness towards 
the village Calvary, which stood on a hillock not far removed 
from the shore. 

When the moon broke through the flying scud—making a gap 
in the indigo heavens—its beams fell upon the Calvary, standing 
stern, erect, and weather-stained, despite the storm, with the life- 
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sized figure of the Christ, which had been scorched by noon-tide 
heat and buffeted by the winds of winter through half a century, 
looking out over the waste of wild, dark waters. 

Prone at its feet lay the body of a woman—Gabrielle—ex-_ 
hausted by her struggle with the tempest, her hair straying loose, 
an inky patch upon the white sand. 

Her shoulders heaved with the storm of passion and misery 
which shook her heart, and her eyes shone fiercely bright. 

The scream of a sea-bird, as it wheeled around the cross, and 
then was blown inland, like a feather, by the force of the gale, 
aroused her. 

She raised herself to a kneeling posture at the foot of the 
cross. 

“Oh Mother of God,” she cried, and the sound of her voice 
was almost as weird and terrible in its agony as that of the sea- 
bird, “let him never come back, let him drown, Oh Christ, curse 
him and her, with a great curse. Oh Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
may he burn, body and soul, for ever and ever. Oh Christ ! most 
pitiful, hear me ; and let her never see him again. Let her lose 
him she stole from me. Let her be widowed, and then I will go 
and curse her and mock her.” 

And thus, through the long hours of darkness, she cried out to 
the figure of the silent Christ on the cross above her ; and the 
scream of the gulls as they flitted overhead, white and weird, 
like the spirits of lost mariners, and the heavy boom of the 
surf upon the strand and the whistle of the wind were the only 
sounds that mocked her. 

At daybreak she was missed. And after searching for her 
far and wide they came to the Calvary and found her sleeping, 
worn out with her crying, at its foot. 

She opened her eyes as they raised her up, and the man who 
had her in his arms nearly let his burden fall when he saw them, 
and grasped the knowledge that the light of reason had faded 
from out them. 


“She will never know, poor heart, never understand,” said one 
of the women, gently smoothing back the dark hair which 
straggled in a tangled, sandy mass, across her face. 

No, she would never clearly comprehend how the boat had 
returned safely to the edge of the breakers, with the shipwrecked 
sailors ; and how, when all seemed well, the steering oar had 
snapt, and in a moment, whilst the men and women on the 
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beach paused with the cheers ready in their throat, the boat had 
broached to and turned over in the boiling surf, throwing both 
rescued and rescuers into the waters. She would never know 
that from amongst those who were dragged ashore by willing 
hands her brother Jean, Fabien Dervaux, Raoul Gervais, and one 
of the seamen, were missing. 

They carried her home, and laid her on the white bed, and 
then a neighbour watched till she seemed to fall asleep. 

Later in the day—it was Icng past noon—Gabrielle crept 
down the rickety staircase, after having listened to hear whether 
anyone was moving below, with the extreme caution of a mad 
person, and stole out into the street. As she passed the parlour 
door she had peered in, but the weeping figure of her mother 
kneeling beside the rough improvised bier, on which young Jean’s 
body lay, had no meaning for a mind which was possessed of one 
all-absorbing purpose. 

The storm had lulled, and the sun shone brightly, if somewhat 
fitfully because of the flying wrack overhead, fast drying up the 
traces of the rain of last night. Gabrielle turned up to the 
right, passing swiftly along the path which led to the cottage— 
the home—to which Fabien had but so short a time before taken 
Faustine as his bride. 

She pushed open the little wicket gate with great caution, 
lest the hinges, new-rusted with the wet, should creak. Then 
she crept up to the window, along the narrow path, and peered in. 

Yes! Faustine was there, alone in her grief. Oh! joy. 
Gabrielle nearly forgot herself by clapping her hands only to 
think of it. 

She went to the door, and raising the latch, pushed it open. 
Faustine turned wearily, dejectedly ; half hoping that it might 
prove a neighbour ; she was so lonely and grief-stricken. 

When she saw who it was she half rose from her seat, 
struggling to utter the cry that would not come. 

‘ Sit down!” said Gabrielle, with a strange calmness, “I want 
to talk to you about Fabien—your husband—the man _ you stole 
away from me,” she added with a hard laugh. 

“For Jesu’s sake, leave me!” cried the other piteously. 

“No. No. It is my turn now,” continued the mad gitl, 
raising her voice. “Where is he now? Can he throw his arms 
round you? Can you feel his heart beat against yours? 
Answer me! Where is he? Does he tell you the old lie that 
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he loves you better than aught else? No. He is fathoms deep. 
If he came he would be wet, and you would push him away lest 
he spoiled your fine new dress. I know. Oh yes, I know. Yes 
you would. But you'll never see him again. He’s unshriven, 
and in hell, and——” 

The last words brought the widow to her feet. 

“You lie,” she cried, staggering forward, her face whiter than 
even grief had made it before. 

Gabrielle laughed the shrill, meaningless laugh of inanuliy, 

“No, I don’t lie. Ask the prétre,” she rejoined, ere she had 
noticed that Faustine had fallen at her feet unconscious. 

Though Faustine could no longer hear her she went on; her 
frenzy increasing each moment. 

“What’s the use of your pretty white face now? Fabien’s in 
hell, and may you go there with him. No! No! No! I don't 
mean that,” she cried, “that would be too great joy. You 
would be together.” 

“T could crush you,” she screamed, after a pause. “ There! 
There! There!” Her foot left, bruises and blood marks upon 
the unconscious, upturned face. 

When the mad girl saw the blood she was terrified, and knelt, 
and tried to wipe it away and stanch it with her white apron. 
Then she became more terrified, when she found her efforts 
almost vain. Then she bent over Faustine, the sun full upon — 
her, a weird, wild figure of a woman possessed, and touched 
Faustine’s forehead with her lips again and again. 

After which she rose, quite calmed, and made her way through 
the fields, and by a but rarely frequented path, to the Calvary on 
the sand dunes. 

After she reached it, she knelt, praying and cursing wildly, for 
a time, till the sun sank red behind the yellow sand hillocks ; 
then she rose and walked slowly down the strand, away from the 
village, the frenzy again over, with a blank mind, and a soul— 
who shall say ? 

“Tam coming to you, Fabien, you must be mine, dearest. I 
never meant it. Fabien, wait for me, I am coming. It’s no use. 
I can see you.” She repeated this over and over again, till the 
wild waters covered her ; and then poor, mad, Gabrielle Rousillon 
Was at rest. 


Till, on the morrow, the sea gave up its dead. 
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A FERPLEXING YOUNG WOMAN. 


H Perplering Doung Woman. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 
CHAPTER VII. 


HE was brought home maimed, crushed, suffering, but not dead 
—not dead yet. She received him and bore the shock, quietly, 
bravely, without fainting or screaming or showing one symptom 
of feminine helplessness, but she clung to the surgeon’s hand for 
a moment after he had examined his patient, and she uplifted 
two eyes, piteous as those of a wounded animal, when she 
whispered : 

“Save him for me, save him, he is all I have.” 

“My dear Miss Maynard, all I can do shall be done.” 

But Dr. Parkes was too really kind to raise false hopes in the 
poor girl’s breast. 

It had been a railway accident which had claimed Mr. 
Maynard among its victims, and the stout, florid, active, healthy 
man, who had left his house that morning in splendid strength 
and spirits, lay on his bed now like a log, pallid, helpless, weak 
as a baby, able only to groan. Of course trained nurses were 
sent in, but Joan never quitted her father’s bedside ; she watched 
him with absorbed, unfailing gaze, and when he recovered 
consciousness and tried to speak, she was bending over him 
instantly, catching his gasping, feeble utterance: 

“ Joan—my girl.” 

“Oh! father, my darling, you—you are better, dear?” 

“T have something to do. Will you help me, child?” 

“Yes, dear, in any way.” 

“Will you promise to help me zz any way ? Promise to fulfil 
my wishes, Joan, whatever they be.” 

“TI promise, father. Tell me what to do.” 

Maynard lay back breathing heavily, gathering up strength. 

“T want to write—a letter.” 

Here he raised a bandaged thing, formerly a hand, and looked 
at it curiously. 

Joan’s eyes were suffused, but she answered quite quietly (she 
had grown stronger somehow than she used to be): 

“T can write for you, dear. Just tell me what to say.” 
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She had her writing materials at hand, and she bent over them 
as the poor sufferer faltered : 

“T want somebody to come, at once—before I go. I—I have 
an atonement to make. Urge him to come without delay or it 
will be too late. His name is——” Then Joan heard a groan 
of mental agony which pierced her heart. “ I have forgotten his 
name. It is already too late.” 

“T know his name,” the girl whispered quick and low. “It is 
Sebastian Despard whom you wish to see, father.” 

He evinced no surprise at his child’s knowledge, he was past 
that, he only drew a sigh of deep relief. 

“Yes. Tell him to come at once.” 

“JT will. I am sure he will come, dear. Rest, and wait quietly 
for a little, then you will be strong enough to talk to him when 
he comes.” 

Despard had never seen Joan’s handwriting to her knowledge 
therefore she attempted no disguise; she addressed an envelope 
to the lawyer’s office—she knew that address by heart—and on 
a sheet of paper she wrote: 


“Will you come to a dying man without delay? He is 
desperately in need of your services and implores you to come 
at once, or you will be too late to ease his last moments.” 


Then she added the address, but no signature, and despatched 
the letter by a trusty and swift messenger. 

Sebastian Despard answered the summons promptly. Jovan 
felt sure that he would obey it, but she had scarcely thought he 
could arrive so soon. She was standing at the window when the 
cab dashed up to the door, and as she saw the tall, well-known 
figure alight, her heart turned sick and faint, and for a moment it 
seemed as if all her strength were going to desert her in her 
greatest need. But she rallied and went on—first to the servant 
whom she bade admit the visitor, and say that Mr. Maynard 
(she told him to say the name very distinctly) would receive him 
in a few minutes. Then she went to her father’s room, told him 
gently that Mr. Despard had arrived, and asked the nurse to 
leave the room until Mr. Maynard should have transacted his 
business with his visitor ; after which she rang the bell and told 
the servant to usher Mr. Despard up to the sick room, and then 
—she failed again, and with hurried, tremulous steps she drew 
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back into the dressing-room, from whence she could see and hear 
all that passed at her father’s bedside, but was herself invisible. 

She saw Despard enter, cold and grave; she fancied those 
keen eyes of his gave one comprehensive glance around the 
room, then, either in relief or compassion, they softened as they 
dwelt on that pitiful figure outstretched upon the bed. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Maynard,” he said very slowly. “How 
can I help you?” 

Joan could see him distinctly as he stood looking down upon 
the dying man and she saw that he was altered ; lines, such as 
only bitter suffering or severe illness bring, were traced upon 
the face, which looked thinner and sterner than before. Maynard 
lay gazing up at his visitor without attempting reply, and the 
glitter in the feverish eyes, the convulsive movement of the poor 
bandaged hands terrified Joan. 

“T ought to have explained—helped him, coward that I am.” 

And she tried to drag her limbs from the shelter of the 
dressing-room. But Despard spoke again, more kindly, touched, 
as well he might be, standing there in his own magnificent vitality 
and strength, by this wreck before him. 

“Do not hesitate. Just tell me what you want done. I have 
no doubt I shall be able to understand and manage it for you.” 

“ Promise!” Maynard gasped as he had done to Joan. 
“ Promise! give me your word that you will help me—accede to 
my wishes.” 

“T promise to do all I can for you honourably.” 

Then Maynard became excited and a fictitious strength came to 
him ; so much so that he raised himself on one elbow and spoke 
clearly and firmly : 

“You are a lawyer. You can do it,” he said. “Go to that 
desk and make my will for me.” 

It seemed a simple request to follow so tragically worded a 
summons, but Despard had expected something of the sort, and 
he complied instantly. He sat down, took pen and paper, and 
wrote rapidly as Maynard gave him instructions. The dying 
man had collected his thoughts and stored them for this 
supreme moment ; he knew what he wanted to say and was able 
to say it, but his utterances were hurried as if he feared the time 
allowed might prove unequal to the task. But the will was 
simple and therefore short. The testator bequeathed everything 
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he possessed to his daughter Joan, upon the one condition that 
Joan should marry the man whom her father with his last breath 
entreated her to wed. 

“We will leave that man’s name blank forthe present, it can 
be filled in directly,’ said the invalid with agitation. 

Despard bent his head assentingly, and wrote on. 

If Joan should refuse to wed the husband of her father’s choice, 
the whole of the testator’s property should, he decreed, pass into 
the possession of the rejected suitor (name left blank). But if 
the chosen suitor (name left blank) on his part should refuse to 
contract such marriage, then the property should be divided 
equally between him (whose name was at present blank) and the 
testator’s daughter Joan. 

That was all. As Despard wrote rapidly, translating May- 
nard’s clearly expressed wishes, into phraseology comprehensible 
only to legal ears and understandings, he thought within himself: 

“T see the reason why now. Miss Maynard could not stand 
against parental pressure. Indeed how could one expect her 
to sacrifice her entire fortune to a passing fancy. Doubtless she 
did entertain at one time some half-formed idea of accepting me, 
but the exposition of her parent’s matrimonial plans caused her 
to reconsider her own, dutifully. I wonder where she is at this 
important moment.” 

She was within a stone’s throw of him, standing in her deso- 
lation with hands pressed upon her heart, and tearless eyes wide 
with agony ; she had withdrawn to the window when she heard 
the making of the will begin, she thought it was all right, but 
as she stood there she heard and saw nothing distinctly, for a 
mist was before her eyes and a great rushing of mighty watersin . 
her ears, she only heard clearly when her father’s voice called 
her back to him. But Maynard did not call her immediately. 
First Despard raised his head and enquired, “May I ask if 
your daughter fully understands and agrees to your wishes as 
here expressed, Mr. Maynard ?” 

“Yes, yes, she has promised—as you did. Is it finished ?” 
feverishly. 

“When the blanks are filled in, and your signature, duly 
witnessed, is attached, your will is completed, Mr. Maynard.” 


“ My signature.” Maynard looked at his maimed hand and he 
set his teeth. 
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“T will sign it somehow if I die over it,” then, more easily; 
“ Now Mr. Despard, will you oblige me by going downstairs and 
partaking of refreshment. Command as if this were your own 
house. Before you go, will you fold that paper so that the 
blank spaces can be filled in without the whole thing being read, 
and when I send a message will you return to me here and tell 
me if all is legally correct ?” 

Despard looked at his client keenly ; his requests were certainly 
of extraordinary sort, but in the bright eye and resolute though 
faint tones there appeared no sign of a failing intellect. Robert 
Maynard was a dying man, but he was clearly in possession of all 
his faculties, therefore without remarking upon his requests 
Desprrd complied with them ; he folded the paper and placed it 
upon the desk as directed, after which he quitted the room. 

“Joan,” cried her father then, and the girl came to his side. 
“You see that paper my child, don’t move it, don’t stop to read 
it. Fill upthe spaces left blank with the name of—Sebastian 
Despard.” 

Joan evinced no surprise (probably she felt none), nor did she 
utter any question or demur ; seating herself in the place Despard 
had vacated, she took up the pen he had used and wrote his name 
thrice with a steady and unfaltering hand. 

“Now call Hawkins and Bower here, they will witness my 
signature.” 

“Father you cannot write.” 

“My child, I we/7, Take off these bandages.” 

Joan looked in his face, then, with her own pale as death, 
she complied; the butler and the housekeeper came in haste, 
and the dying man made his final effort. Supported, aided by 
Joan, he penned his name for the last time, and his servants 
wrote theirs in witness of his signature, ere their master sank 
back exhausted, faint, moaning, but resolute still. 

“ Have they finished, Joan? Send them away and call him 
back guzckly.” 

There had been no delay throughout, none could be afforded ; 
that grim unbidden guest whose advent would stop the whole 
proceedings and render for ever impossible the tardy atonement 
which his shadow had evolved was swiftly approaching ; he was 
perceptibly nearer when Despard re-entered and saw Joan 
standing by her father’s bed. The lawyer bowed—silently. 
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“This is my daughter,” said the dying man as with some idea 
of introduction, and then he looked from one to the other 
piteously. 

Despard bowed again unconsciously ; Joan made no sound nor 
movement. 

“Have you signed and filled all in?” the lawyer asked, 
advancing a little; he saw the change which had taken place 
during his absence and he knew the moments were brief. 

Maynard pointed to the will lying upon thetable. “Read it,” 
he said. 

Taking it in his hand, Despard threw his practised glance 
quickly over the whole ; it caught his own name, then fell upon 
the testator’s signature, “Frederick Robert Lucas,” and as it 
dwelt there, the eyes seeming to blaze upon those feeble but 
legible characters, the face in which the eyes dwelt appeared to 
harden into marble. Slowly then Despard straightened himself 
and looked upon the ashen face of the man whom he held to be 
false even on his death-bed. 

“ This—you ?” he enquired, and Joan threw an arm around 
her parent as if to protect him from the éove. 

“It is. Forgive—before I go,” his eyes entreating. 

“You are not Maynard? You have no right to that name?” 

“T took it—on leaving England—you know when. I have 
borne it ever since. I have not dishonoured zt She—” a 
motion towards his daughter, “has never known any other.” 

“Ah! she is your child ?” 

“My only child—my treasure, whom I bequeath—-—” a 
gesture stopped him. “She is good, true as——” 

“The daughter of Robert Lucas can be. I think I under- 
stand. You are treacherous to the last. Knowing that I would 
never consciously set foot in your house, you lured me here by a 
plot and a false name.” 

“Because I could not die without your forgiveness,” shrieked 
the poor wretch. “Because I must make atonement for the 
crimes lying heavy on my soul ere I pass to judgment. Pardon, 
forgive—let me hear you say it, and I die in peace. Say it— 
let me hear it—before I go. Say it.” 

He said nothing ; he looked like a man carved out of stone— 
hard and pitiless. 

“Grant me forgiveness,” the dying lips continued to implore. 
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“T have repented my sin, and it was not so black or base as you 
believe. I did not premeditate evil towards your father. Only 
when I found our frauds discovered, and shame and punishment 
inevitable, I fled in a panic. It jwas cowardly, selfish, aye, I 
know all that, but I never dreamed of—of the tragedy whieh 
followed, and when I heard of it I was stunned—shocked, but 
what could I do then ?” 

“Exactly, the evil was wrought.” 

“Later—I tried—to make atonement—to you.” 

“Which I rejected, as I reject now—unequivocally.” 

“No, no, NO!” The expiring life flickered up into a flame ere 
going out for ever. “Do not say that. Hear me, give mea 
hearing.” Lucas outstretched his poor hands, and spoke fast 
and vehemently. “I have repented, I tell you. And I have 
suffered. Listen. I made my money out there, honestly—I 
swear it. And I have given my ill-gotten gains to charities. | 
offer you all I have now, all my honest gains, and my dearer 
treasure into the bargain—and I ask only for one word, one ook 
of forgiveness. Are you stone, to be so pitiless? What can man 
do more than Iam doing? Tell me,and if time holds out, I will 
do it. Regard me, dying. When your own time comes, surely 
you will regret that you refused the last prayer of one in 
bitter extremity. Joan, my girl, speak to him, plead for me. 
Say all I cannot say; make him yield. One word of pardon— 
that is all. I ask—one—word.” 

“Mr. Despard,” Joan stepped forward, trembling and faint, 
her sweet lips were quivering, her eyes were wet,ther voice scarce 
audible, “if there is anything I can do—in all my future life— 
to further his atonement—I will do it to the utmost—whatever 
it be, if—if I may prevail upon you now to soothe his last 
moments, bid him die—zxz peace. Forgive him, and let your just 
anger fall on me—only me.” She clasped her shaking fingers 
and turned herself towards the form she loved, the poor speech- 
less clay, now able only dumbly to implore by straining orbs and 
stiffening, outstretched hands. 

“Visit upon me his sins,” the girl cried solemnly. “I 
will take them all—their burden and their shame. I will do 
anything—bear anything, if I can purchase for him the last 
boon he will ever crave. Look at me,” she moved before him. 
“Tam young and strong,I can suffer. He is passing away, out 
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where your vengeance cannot follow. Whether you will or no, 
he is escaping your resentment. I can—suffer—for many a 
weary year. Take me in his place. I am the child of the 
injurer, you of the injured, it is fit and just that you should 
visit upon me the wrongs you cannot condone. Only Iforgive 
him—the sinner, the penitent, the dying. How can you ever 
hope for mercy yourself, here or hereafter, if you refuse to show 
it now—to us?” 

The unbidden guest had entered the chamber, they saw his 
shadow thrown over the bed, his hand was touching the failing 
heart, it had already silenced the chilled lips, the very last sands 
of the hour-glass were running out swiftly, yet Despard paused, 
gazing into that upturned, beseeching face like a man held by 
a spell 

“ Speak !” Joan cried in her agony, and the spell broke. 

“TI will forgive—all—but this.” Despard spoke with voice 
hoarse and unsteady. , “ 72s w7ll must be destroyed.” 

He bent down, picked it up (it had dropped from his hands 
when he turned to reproach Lucas), and in another moment it 
would have been torn asunder, but for an intervention. 

Lucas could not speak, but with a last startling effort he (seeing 
the lawyer’s movement and understanding his words) leaned 
forward and snatched the paper from his grasp, then clutching 
it himself convulsively, he fell back on the pillows, and they 
thought the end had come. With a heart-broken cry Joan 
threw herself upon the bed, twining her arms about the loved 
form, as if their sweet.weakness could detain him to whom that 
summons had been issued. 

“My darling, have you left me? My father, have you gone— 
without forgiveness, without peace? Oh! cruel, hard, merci- 
less e 

“Hush! he has not gone. Robert Lucas, I forgive a//.” 

He had not gone; he had stayed to hear the words without 
which he could not die, and that he heard them clearly and 
understood them, the man and woman watching him knew, for 
both saw the smile which flickered over the shadowed face, and 
the look of peace which succeeded it, ere each feature settled 
into that solemn, awful grandeur which comes but once, and 
surely once, to all human faces. Then—Robert Lucas lay dead, 
and his last will and testament had become a power. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN a tiny room ina stuffy house in a small seaside town, sat 
Lady Lea and Joan Maynard. 

“TI never saw such a horrid place,” observed her ladyship, 
looking around all a-bristle with indignation and vexation., 
“ Never in my life.” 

“It does very well,” replied Joan indifferently. “ And it is 
cheap.” 

“T should hope so. It is indisputably zasty. Oh, Joan, what a 
mess you have made of your affairs. If you were not looking 
so miserably white and wretched, I would say just what | think 
of you. It might relieve my mind a little.” 

“TI did not send for you, Julie, so much to relieve your mind,” 
with a shadow of Joan’s old brilliant smile, “as to obtain your 
advice.” rs 

“ Advice, indeed! Rather late to entreat advice when the 
mad deeds are all done.” 

“ My life is not done,” sadly. “I may have many long weary 
years to pass yet.” 

“ And how you are going to pass them without money, without 
one farthing, you who have been accustomed to every iuxury, is 
beyond the limits of my advice or imagination.” 

“T can work.” 

“Pooh!” said her ladyship. 

“What do you suggest instead of work, Julie? I cannot 
marry Lord Cavass now,” with another flicker of a smile. 

“No, poor man, there is another life you have blighted. You 
have acted with such indecent haste, Joan. If you had modestly 
waited for Despard to renounce you, you would, I understand, 
have retained half your money, and then——” 

“An act of justice would have been but half done,” put in 
Joan firmly. : 

“ Justice,’ echoed Lady Lea, in scorn and tumult. “ Fine 
words do not commend mad deeds to my sensible mind, nor to 
any sensible mind,” severely, “as you will findin the future. You 
will have to consort with the silly ones of the earth.” 

“ If you only knew the relief it is to know the thing is settled 
irrevocably,” sighed Joan. “The weight crushed my heart until 
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the atonement was made. My paltry wealth indeed! it isa 
small price to pay.” 

“Had it been but half I should have called it a heavy price, 
but when I think of a//, words fail me.” 

They evidently did, for she sat five minutes silently, until her 
angry eyes fell upon Joan’s mourning. 

“Qh, look at your gown,” she broke out afresh. “ That 
merino and that crape will be shabby in a week, and the cut 
and fiz—ugh! it makes me sick.” 

Whereupon Joan really smiled. “It does very well, dear,” she 
said indulgently. 

“It does not do at all—ill or well,” cried Julie. “Of course I 
can soon alter #zat—your frock ; but in all your future life——” 

“You cannot clothe me, if you mean that, dear Julie,” with 
gentle firmness. 

“There! the evil has not departed with the good. Your 
abominable pride has not taken wing with your wealth. Oh! 
you poor lost darling, I could cry over you.” 

She did cry a little, but while so pleasingly occupied,an idea came 
to ber, and wiping her tears, she presently enquired most casually: 

“Why did you reject Mr. Despard with such untoward haste, 
Joan? I thought—Josh and I both thought in the days which 
seem now a hundred years ago—that you quite liked him.” 

The quiver whicn passed over Joan’s face sounded in her 
voice as she answered : 

“T did the only thing I could do. I fainted when my father 
died, and when I recovered consciousness, he, Mr. Despard, had 
gone. So I wrote to him, formally refusing to marry him, and 
of course accepting the penalty decreed by my father’s will, if I 
chose to disobey his wishes. Oh, Julie—that will—I helped to 
make it, I filled in Mr. Despard’s name, and yet I never knew, 
I never dreamed that my poor darling had made such an awful 
mistake. I blame myself entirely,” hurriedly checking a remark 
visible upon her friend’s lips. “ Because I was within earshot, if 
I had chosen to listen; I might have heard and prevented, but 
—but I never did. I knew—never mind how—that my father 
owed Despard atonement, and I thought he was bequeathing to 
him all his wealth. I wevery imagined that he was weighting his 
bequest with the miserable condition of a marriage with me’ 
She covered her face with her hands. 
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“Marriage with you would certainly be a miserable condition 
for any man,” responded her ladyship drily. “But I should 
have imagined that Mr. Despard might have faced it, as it 
appeared to be the dearest wish of his heart so short a time 
ago. Ah well, money alters men. If Despard never tried by 
letter or interview to alter your decision, it proves that he was 
just after your money and nothing else. Oh! if you had only 
married Lord Cavass out of hand, as you might have done, all 
these horrid things cow/d not have been.” 

“And now Lord Cavass cannot be. There is certainly a bit 
of lining to the cloud.” 

“You sent for me to ask my advice.” Lady Lea drew up her 
petite figure and made a frantic effort to become impressive the 
while she carefully refrained from meeting Joan’s eyes. “The 
only advice I can give you zow, is—marry Sebastian Despard.” 

Joan looked her friend straight in the face. “ Never,” she said. 

“Because you fear he was after your money?” asked her 
ladyship eagerly. 

“TI do not believe he ever realized I} had any. When I wrote 
that letter of rejection, I forbade him to reply in any way. And 
I left home at once, as you know, and I took careful and effectual 
measures to prevent Mr. Despard from obtaining any clue to my 
whereabouts. When one is a nobody, a pauper—” another smile 
there, but it was a little bitter—‘ one is easily effaced.” 

“You sit there and you tell me these things, yet if I at all 
question your sanity you appear /urt,’ Lady Lea cried exas- 
perated ; then she approached her friend with coaxing eyes and 
arms. “ Your mind zs affected, dear one, and no wonder after 
the shocks it has received. You shall come home with me and 
have a nice quiet, but cheerful time. You will soon look at 
things less morbidly. Wewon’t discuss any of these matters 
for three months. We will——’” 

“TI shall not come home with you, Julie, for I cannot afford 
three months’ inaction. If I don’t work I shall go mad.” She 
rose and walked swiftly to the window; there looking out upon 
the tossing incoming sea, she continued rapidly: “And the 
Grange would be the very first place in which Mr. Despard would 
look for me; I know he will look ; I know he is searching for me; 
he is such a noble, generous man, he will move Heaven and earth 
rather than accept things as they are now—and must be.” 
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“He can put them right without such superlative exertion,” 
inurmured Julie, but apparently Joan did not hear, for she went 
on in the same tone: 

“ He would—he would even marry me rather than I should 
starve, but I—I would not marry him now—if there were no 
other man in the world, therefore you see, Julie,” swerving round 
and seizing Lady Lea’s hands in a nervous, tremulous clasp, 
“you see, don’t you, that if ever we were to meet again, only the 
most bitter uudeavable pain could come of it—therefore you will 
help me in this dear, won’t you ? You will promise to answer 
no enquiries Mr. Despard may make about me.” 

“T will promise that,” said Lady Lea. “ But I rather wonder 
a mind so exalted as yours stoops to such selfish conduct as this 
appears to my common-place eyes to be. Because you find the 
burden of your father’s sin uncomfortable, you rid yourself of it 
at poor Despard’s expense. If”—a strong emphasis there—* /f 
he be indeed the noble, generous being you pronounce him to 
be, he cannot enjoy wealth at the cost of your starvation. Of 
course, it is very nice to clear oneself of remorse and all such 
nasty things, but I think one ought to hesitate,” with a grandly 
virtuous air, “ere one puts upon a fellow creature a burden 
which one has proved to be unbearable. I suppose you owe 
Despard a bitter grudge.” 

“Oh! don’t,” cried poor overwhelmed Joan, and then she broke 
down into such sobs and weeping that good-hearted little Julie 
could scold no more. But after she had ministered to her 
friend’s distress and had left her with a racking headache upon 
the hard couch in the stuffy bedroom, Lady Lea communed 
with herself, and her communings ran thus: 

“T will take my own advice and act upon my own responsi- 
bility, I have so often proved that to be the most satisfactory 
course, lf ever I give way even to Joshua, I am suve to regret 
it. And I must keep my own counsel, for although Josh would 
be one with me in this scheme he, being a man, poor fellow, 
would probably blunder. And this scheme requires much 
delicacy and tact ; I own I donot half like it, but what can one 
do in this wicked world, save face things as they ave, and make 
the best of them? Joan cannot, so far as I can see, be a peeress 
now ; she must not be a pauper.” 

For three days, Lady Lea’s amiability was remarkable, her 
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disparaging remarks about the apartments and the place were 
few and far between, and she regarded with the tolerance of 
silence Joan’s badly-cut gowns. On the fourth day she said to 
her friend, with an air of much sweetness : “Come out for a stroll, 
dear ; the day is so nice and fresh, a walk will do you good.” 

Now in point of fact the day was raw and chilly, the sky was 
o’ercast by portentous clouds and a few ominous raindrops were 
already falling, moreover Joan had just been complaining of 
neuralgia. She looked out of the window and she looked at the 
fire, and she refrained from jumping at my lady’s gay suggestion. 
“T think it is going to rain, Julie.” 

“ Oh, dear, no, the sun will be out in a minute, you can see 
it shining over the sea now. Put on your hat, darling, we will 
just have a blow as far as the caves.” 

“T hate the caves ”—so drearily—“I don’t think I will go out 
to-day, Julie, I have neuralgia in my head.” 

“Then you must have fresh air. Neuralgia! I only wonder I 
have not got it too in this stuffy, hideous room. Just a bracing 
run, Joan, and you will come back a new creature.” 

“It is raining fast now.” 

“A passing shower—oh! nearly over already. Put on your 
cloak, we won’t go farther than the caves unless you like, but stay 
in this odious room I can’t, and I will not leave you in it either.” 

Her victim sighed ; it was an odious apartment, but it gave 
warmth and shelter. However, joan’s will was only a poor weak 
thing now, and easily dominated, so she huddled herself into 
her cloak, and crept out after her spirited conductress ; luckily 
their goal was not far distant. 

“Tam glad of shelter,” panted the poor neuralgic sufferer as 
they entered the largest cave. 

“T will take a look at the weather, it is worse than I 
thought,” conceded her strategic ladyship. “I will just peep 
round this corner. Stay where you are till I come back, Joan.” 

She was long in coming back, but Joan had fallen into a 
reverie, and did not notice it; when she heard steps at length 
approaching, on the shingle, she turned wearily. 

“ There will be no sunshine to-day,” she began—then stopped, 
choked, faint, helpless and w¢thout retreat. 


(To be concluded.) 





